




















MUSIC & DRAMA 


JAZZ FLAMENCO 
LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
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HI-FIVE 


First things first; If I love again; I’m confessin’ (that I love you); Everything I’ve got; 
Live and let live; Punkin’ head; Soft winds; I didn’t know what time it was; Easy does it; 
Cabin in the sky; Copy cat; Move RED NORVO QUINTET 

RD-27013 





CONNEE BOSWELL AND THE ORIGINAL MEMPHIS FIVE IN HI-FI 
When my sugar walks down the street; Say it isn’t so; At the jazz band ball; 

Japanese sandman; Make love to me; My honey’s loving arms; Pagan love song; 
Giannina mia; Singin’ the blues; All of me; I wish I could shimmy like my sister Kate; 
When the Saints go marching in 

RD-27017 
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BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO JAZZ BAND 
RD-27032 
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SWINGIN’ ON THE GOLDEN GATE 
Sunny disposish; 

Carolina in the morning; Feet draggin’ blues; It happened in Sun Valley; I can’t get started; 
Come back sweet papa; Wabash Cannonball; New Orleans; Ain’t-cha glad?; 

Let’s dance the ragtime, darlin’; Snag it; Waiting for the Robert E. Lee 

BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO JAZZ BAND RD-27031 








RIDE RED, RIDE IN HI-FI 

Ride Red, ride; I’ve got the world on a string; Sweet Lorraine; Ain’t she sweet; Love is just 
around the corner; S’wonderful; St. James Infirmary; I cover the waterfront; Algiers bounce 
HENRY ‘RED’ ALLEN’S ALL-STARS RD-27045 





DICTIONARY OF JAZZ 

Compiled by Hucugs Panassl£ and featuring LOUIS ARMSTRONG, 

COUNT BASIE, ‘SLEEPY’ JOHN ESTES, LIONEL HAMPTON, COLEMAN 
HAWKINS, JIMMY LUNCEFORD, FATS WALLER and JIMMY YANCEY 
RC-24002 
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William “Jazz” Gillum is one of the 
rare examples of a_ well-known blues 
singer who, although he has made quite 
a lot of recordings has made all of them 
for the same company (RCA-Victor). 

According to what Big Bill told me, 
Jazz Gillum was born in Greenwood, 
Mississippi, around 1908. Like many 
other Mississippi blues singers, Gillum 
went to Chicago (probably during the 
early or mid-thirties) and that’s where 
he started to record, in 1936. 

Jazz Gillum’s singing has the accent, 
the flavour of the typical Mississippi 
blues singers. He has a particularly good 
voice, full and warm, a little lower than 
most blues singers. His vocal style has 
more in common with Big Bill than with 
any other blues singer I know, although 
he at times recalls Johnny Temple, 
especially as he often uses the same type 
of blues phrases. Jazz Gillum seldom 
gets as “low down” as Big Bill but he 
sounds really wonderful in some of his 
records, mainly when he sings in a com- 
paratively low register. In this respect, 
“Key To The Highway” is a_ perfect 
example of Jazz Gillum at his best. 

He also is a great harmonica player. 
He does not play harmonica through- 
out a record like Sonny Boy Williamson 
does, nor does he play harmonica breaks 
between each of his vocal phrases, but 
he uses it to play an instrumental chorus, 
in the middle of the performance, or, 
sometimes, at the beginning or end. | 
know of no other harmonica player, not 
even Sonny Boy or Sonny Terry, who gets 
such a pure, deep blues feeling out of 
an harmonica chorus. 

Jazz Gillum is not credited as the 
composer of most of the blues he re- 
corded. Some of those he made himself 
have good lyrics, such as “Down South 
blues”, which incidentally is. one of his 
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best records, Here is what he sings on 
this one: 


There’s a sign on the buildin’ 
We all got news that way 

I ain’t got no money 

No rent that I can pay 


It soon will be cold 

I ain’t got no place to go 

1 am goin’ back South 

Where the chilly wind don’t blow 
Yes I’m goin’ back South 
Where the sun do always shine 
When I get back to Vicksburg 
I'll be hard to fin’ 


Yes I’m goin’ back South 

Back South where I used to live 
[ mean back to Vicksburg 
Way up on a hill. 


As for the type of blues Jazz Gillum 
uses, most belong to the regular 
12-bar_ pattern (sometimes in long- 
meter on the fast tempos), some 
to the 8-bar_ opattern. In his 
older records, Jazz Gillum  some- 
times used the sixteen-bar form with a 
release (of the “Jada”—‘*How You Do 
Me Like You Do” type). He does not 
seem to have recorded any popular 
songs. ' 

In most of Gillum’s records (I have 
not been able to get his earliest ones), 
he has very good accompanists who add 
a lot to the value of his performances. 
Big Bill seems to have been the guitarist 
on all his records uv to 1945. Needless 
to say, he is a great asset. Piano players 
have changed from one date to the 
other. Joshua Altheimer was featured in 
the only 1939 session and he plays 
wonderful blues piano in numbers such 
as “Hard Drivin’ Woman”, “Got To 
Reap What You Sow”, “One Time 
Blues”. Big Maceo shines in a 1946 
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session (“Reckless Rider Blues”, “Keen 
On Sailing”). Horace Malcolm, Roose- 
velt Sykes and Blind John Davis have 
also recorded with Jazz Gillum. 

In his last (1947-1949) sessions, Jazz 
Gillum was backed by rhythm sections 
which do not play in the old Mississippi 
blues style but yet swing plenty, and 
would sound typicalfy* “blues” in any 
jazz orchestra. Ransom Knowling was 
the bass player, Judge Riley the drum- 
mer and, :n most cases, Willie Lacey was 
on electric guitar and Bob Call on 
piano. Bob Call really is one of the 
greatest blues pianists of more recent 
times. He is the one who was featured 
in the fantastic “House Party Groove” 
by Nature Boy Brown (Vogue), 

However, the best side of this period 
was not made with Bob Call but with 
another great blues piano player, Eddie 
Boyd. It is “You Got To Run Me 
Down”, a medium-tempo 8-bar tune, 
half sung, half instrumental. Willie 
Lacey is heavily featured on this one, 
and he is truly amazing. Although he had 
previously been influenced by Big Bill, 
here he comes close to the style of play- 
ing of such great jazz guitarists as Tiny 
Grimes and Billy Mackel (of Lionel 
Hampton’s band) and his solos here are 
almost in the same class. As the whole 
rhythm section, especially Eddie Boyd, 
swings like mad, this is an exceptional 
record. 

All in all, Jazz Gillum’s record pro- 
duction is a pretty good one, although 
not of so constantly a high standard as 
that of Big Bill, Kokomo Arnold or 
Sleepy John Estes. It is amazing to nete 
that none of his records has ever been 
issued in a European country (as far as 
I know). It’s to be hoped that some will, 
in the near future. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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A DISCOGRAPHY 


JAZZ GILLUM 


(Acknowledgments are due to E. C. Forman, of RCA Victor for sending all the matrix and catalogue numbers and other data). 


June 14, 1934, Chicago, IIl+JAZZ GILLUM (vocal and 
harmonica), with guitar and piano. 
Harmonica Stomp (no vocal)—({BS 80612) Bb 5565 
Early in the morning (BS 80611) Bb 5565 
April 4, 1936, Chicago, Ill:—JAZZ GILLUM (vocal and 
harmonica), with guitar and string bass. 


Sarah Jane (BS 100311) Bb 6445 
I want you by my side (100312) Bb 6445 
Jockey blues (100313) si Bb 6409 
Don’t you scandalize my pame (100314) Bb 6409 


October 11, 1937, Aurora, Ifl—JAZZ GILLUM (vocal and 
harmonica), piano, guitar and traps. 


My old Lizzie (BS 014334) Bb 7253 
My old suitcase (BS 014336) Bb 7253 
Alberta blues (BS 014335) Bb 7341 
Birmingham blues (BS 014337) Bb 7341 


March 14, 1938, Aurora, Ill—JAZZ GILLUM (vocal and 
harmonica), 2 guitars, string bass, washboard. 


Just lika Jesse James (BS 020156) Bb 7615 
Reefer head woman (BS 020157) Bb 7615 
Gillum’s windy blues (BS 020158) Bb 7563 
Boar hog blues (BS 020161) Bb 7563 
Sail on little girl (BS 020159) Bb 7524 
Sweet sweet woman (BS 020160) Bb 7524 


June 16, 1938, Aurora, Ill—Same personnel as above. 


Worried and bothered (BS 020818) Bb 7821 
Uncertain blues (BS 020820) Bb 7821 
I'm the man down in the wine (BS 020819) Bb 7718 
Good old “51” Highway (BS 020821) Bb 7718 
You're laughin’ now (BS 020822) Bb 7769 
I'm gonna get it (BS 020823) Bb 7769 


December 16, 1938, Aurora, Ill—JAZZ GILLUM (vocal and 
harmonica), guitar, piano and string bass. 


Let her go (BS 030823) ; Bb 8027 
Mule blues (BS 030822) Bb 8027 
Get away old woman (BS 030824) Bb 7986 
Slavin’ chain (BS 030825) Bb 7986 
She won't treat me kind (BS 030826) Bb 8106 
I'll get along somehow (BS 030827) Bb 8106 


May 17, 1939, Chicago, IIl—JAZZ GILLUM (vocal and 
harmonica), Big Bill Broonzy (g), Joshua Altheimer (p), John 
Cameron (tenor sax). 

Hard drivin’ woman (no harmonica—BS 034815) Bb 8287 


Got to reap what you sow (BS 034810) Bb 8287 
Against my will (BS 034812) Bb 8189 
Big Katty Adams (BS 034811) Bb 8189 
Keyhole blues (BS 034813) Bb 8221 
Talking to myself (BS 034814) Bb 8221 
One time blues (BS 034817) Bb 8259 
Somebody been talking to you (BS 034816) Bb 8259 


May 9, 1940, Chicago, IIl—JAZZ GILLUM (vocal and 
harmonica), with Big Bill Broonzy (g), and imitation string bass. 


It sure had a kick (BS 044969) Bb 8505 
Longest train blues (BS 044971) Bb 8505 
She belong to me (BS 044970) Bb 8529 
Key to the highway (BS 044972) Bb 8529 


reissue Groove 4G-5002 
March 20, 1941, Chicago, Ill—JAZZ GILLUM (vocal and 
harmonica), with guitar, “bass-can” and washboard. 


I’m still walking the hi-way (BS 059433) Bb 8778 
Little woman (BS 059436) Bb 8778 
Get your business straight (BS 059434) Bb 8739 
Muddy pond blues (BS 059435) Bb 8739 


July 4, 1941, Chicago, Ill—JAZZ GILLUM (vocal and 
harmonica), Big Bill Broonzy (g), Alfred Elkins (string bass), 
Amanda Porter (washboard). 


Maybe you'll love me too (BS 064740) Bb 8846 
Riley springs blues (BS 064737) Bb 8846 
Me and my buddy (BS 064742) Bb 8872 
That’s what worries me (BS 064738) Bb 8872 
I got somebody else (BS 064739) Bb 8816 
It looks bad for you (BS 064741) Bb 8816 


December 5, 1941, Chicago, IIl—JAZZ GILLUM (vocal and 
harmonica), Horace Malcolm (p), Big Bill Broonzy (g), Alfred 
Elkins (string bass), 


You are doing the wrong (BS 070442) Bb 8975 
It’s all over now (BS 070440) Bb 8975 
War time blues (BS 070441) Bb 8943 
One letter home (BS 070443) Bb 8975 
You drink too much whiskey (BS 070445) Bb 9004 
Down South blues (BS 070444) Bb 9004 
No friend blues (BS 070446) Bb 90%4 
From now on (BS 070447) Bb 9054 


July 30, 1942, Chicago, Ill—Same personnel as above, 
except change piano from above to Blind John Davis. 
I'm gonna leave you on the outskirts of town 


(BS 074648) Bb 9042 

Wake up cold in hand blues (BS 074651) Bb 9042 
Deep water blues (BS 074654) Bb 34-0709 
I couldn't help it (BS 074649) Bb 34-0709 
Tell me mama (BS 074653) Bb 34-0707 
reissued Groove 4G-5002 

My big money (BS 074650) Bb 34-0707 


February 26, 1945, Chicago, Ill—JAZZ GILLUM (vocal and 
harmonica), Big Bill Broonzy (g), Ransom Knowling (b), 
Roosevelt Sykes (p). 

5 feet 4 (DS AB 313) 

Go back to the country (DS AB 312) 

Whiskey head buddies (D5 AB 315) 
Vi 20-2160B Bb 34-074F 

Afraid to trust them (D5 AB 314) Bb 34-0741 

February 18, 1946, Chicago, Ill—JAZZ GILLUM (vocal and 
harmonica), Big Maceo (piano), Leonard Caston (electric 
guitar), Alfred Elkins (string bass). 


Bb 34-0730 
Bb 34-0730 


Reckless rider blues (D6 AB 1816) Vi 20-1974 
Look on yonder wall (D6 AB 1820) Vi 20-1974 
Keep on sailing (D6 AB 1819) Bb 34-0747 
Fast woman blues (D6 AB 1817) Bb 34-0747 
All in all blues (D6 AB 1818) Vi 20-2232 B 
Long razor blues (D6 AB 1821) Vi 20-2120B 


September 18, 1946, Chicago, Ill—JAZZ GILLUM (vocal 
and harmonica), James Clark (p:ano), Willie Lacey (guitar), 
Ransom Knowling (string bass), Judge Riley (drums). 


I’m gonna train my baby (D6 VB 1949) Vi 20-2405 B 
Roll dem bones (D6 VB 1950) Vi 20-2580 B 
Can’t trust myself (D6 VB 1951) Vi 20-2232 A 
I'm not the lad (D6 VB 1952) Vi 20-2120A 


_April 24, 1947, Chicago, Il].—Same personnel as above only 
piano change to Eddie Boyd. 


The blues what am (D7 VB 704) Vi 20-2580 A 
Gonna take my rap (D7 VB 705) Vi 20-2783 
Chauffer blues (D7 VB 707) Vi 20-2783 
You got to run me down (D9 VB 706) Vi 20-2405 A 


October 2, 1947, Chicago, Ill—Same personnel as above with 
piano change to Bob Call. 
Hand reader blues (D7 VB 1056) Vi 20-2964 
You should give some away (D7 VB 1058) Vi 20-2964 
Country woman blues (D7 VB 1057) Vi 22-0005 B 
Take a little walk with me (D7 VB 1059) Vi 20-2964 B 
November 10, 1947, Chicago, Ill—Same personnel as above 
(piano: Bob Call). 


The devil blues (D7 VB 1147) Vi 20-3118 
What a gal (D7 VB 1145) Vi 20-3118 
Signifying woman (D7 VB 1146) Vi 20-3250 A 
Jazz Gillum’s blues (D7 VB 1148) Vi 22-0005 A 


January 25, 1949, Chicago. Ill—JAZZ GILLUM (vocal and 
harmonica), Ed La Mont Franklin (guitar-piano), Bob Call 
(piano), Ransom Knowling (bass), Judge Riley (drums). 

Take one more chance with me (D9 VB 343) 
Vi 22-0033 -50-0017 
Vi 22-0033 -50-0017 
Look what you are today (D9 VB 345) 
A lie is dangerous (D9 VB 346) 


Vi 22-0051 
Gonna be some shootin’ (D9 VB 344) 


Vi 22-0051 














Some months ago an article discussing 
the situation of the young American 
composer appeared in the New York 
Times. I don’t remember the details, but 
the point of the article was quite clear: 
the plight of the young American com- 
poser 1s a desperate one. A partial ex- 
planation for this, or more properly, a 
description, .is that the number of com- 
posers has increased in inverse propor- 
tion to the number of opportunities for 
the performance of new works. These 
young composers, you see. have been 
guilty of a tactical blunder. They don’t 
call themselves jazz composers. 

Everybody knows that jazz and classi- 
cal music have been drawing closer and 
closer together; in fact they are now so 
close that, to be really fashionable, one 
must speak of the rapprochment. A few 
years ago Teo Macero’s compositions 
began to appear on programs of new 
music; both he and Charles Mingus 
appeared in the 1955-6 series “Music in 
Our Time;” Teddy Charles and Hall 
Overton have been busy extending the 
dimensions of jazz (I understand they 
went right by the fourth and are at the 
fifth) and both were on the recent Con- 
temporary Jazz/Composer’s Series con- 
cert along with a John Ross. The recent 
“Music for Moderns” series sponsored 
by George Avakian and Anahid Ajemi- 
an (which scored a success d’estime 
but flopped at the box office, much to 
Mr. Avakian’s surprise, but not mine) 
was supposed to illustrate the treatment 
of similar materials by jazz and classi- 
cal composers —- Duke Ellington versus 
Kurt Weill; The Modern Jazz Quartet 
versus the French impressionists; Chico 
Hamilton versus modern percussion 
works: and, not at all typical of the cur- 
rent discussion, Mahalia Jackson versus 
Martial Singher, ten rounds to a draw. 
In addition to this rather truncated list 
of live performances, one could add a 
large number of records to indicate the 
growing tendency toward larger ,scale 
compositions combining the jazz and 
classical idioms. The West Coast School 
have had quite a few of their composi- 
tions recorded. including -a portion of 
John Graas’ Symphony Number 1. 
Under the sponsorship of the Jazz and 
Classical Music Society, Columbia have 
issued an LP with Gunther Schuller’s 
“Music for Brass and Percussion” on 
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one side and shorter pieces for brass 
by John Lewis, J. J. Johnson, and Jimmy 
Giuffre on the other. Debut have intro- 
duced Alonzo Levister, whose jazz com- 
positions are supposed to show his love 
tor the Blues, Bach, Bartok and Baptist 
shouting, and Victor have issued George 
Russell’s jazz suite “The Day John 
Brown was Hanged.” 

Serious jazz composition is obviously 
the wave of the future; in this light the 
quondam revolutionary Dizzy Gillespie, 
who merely plays a horn and leads a 
band, is curiously isolated from the im- 
portant things happening in jazz, and 
in fact seems rather pathetically old- 
fashioned. 

I have not had the chance to attend 
any of the concerts I mentioned above, 
but in June last [ was at the concert of 
jazz compositions which was part of the 
Fourth Festival of the Creative Arts at 
Brandeis University; and I will report 
on this signal event. It marked, we were 
told by both the program notes and the 
announcer (a droll little fellow with a 
black beard) “the first time that a uni- 
versity has commissioned a program of 
jazz works.” The notes add, “The unique- 
ness of this program is heightened by 
the fact that three of the composers 
whose works were commissioned are 
recognised composers in the jazz idiom 
while the other three are highly re- 
garded composers of so-called ‘serious’ 
music,” Here was rapprochement with a 
vengeance! 

My impressions of the evening, like so 
much of modern life, were highly frag- 
mented, and I can think of no better 
way to present them than to discuss the 
pieces in order of performance. The 
Festival as a whole serves to inaugurate 
our local summer cultural season, and 
this year presented. in addition to jazz, 
some highly satisfactory concerts by the 
Julliard String Quartet; Pearl Lang’s 
dance company; a poetry reading and 
other ‘serious” musical cavortings. 

The jazz was performed by a band 
which included Art Farmer and Louis 
Mucci, trumpets: Hal McKusick. John 
LaPorta, and Jimmy Giuffre. saxo- 
phones and clarinets: Robert DiDom- 
enica. flute; Manuel Zegler, bassoon: 
Jimmy Knepper, trombone; James 
Buffington, French horn: Margaret Ross. 
harp; Teddy Charles, vibraphone: Bill 
Evans. piano: Joe Benjamin. bass: Barry 
Galbraith. guitar; and Teddy Sommer. 
drums. Gunther Schuller “conducted” 
all but one number and played horn 
in Ellington’s “Reminiscing in Tempo.” 
According to the announcer, Jimmy 
Giuffre was a last-minute addition to the 
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band, which surprises me now, because 
he had some important parts, particularly 
in the Ellington number, and | do not 
know whether another baritone saxo- 
phonist was heing held in reserve, or 
whether another instrument would have 
taken his parts had he not been there. 

“On Green Mountain” by Harold 
Shapero. Subtitled a Chaconne after 
Montoverdi, it turns Out in retrospect 
to have been the best piece of the even- 
ing. The idea of setting up a ground 
bass (Mr. Shauero uses Monteverdi's 
original one from a chaconne for two 
tenors and harpsichord, according to 
the program notes) which is later used 
as a basis for improvisation seems to 
be a natural one, not to say obvious. 
once someone has done it. The central 
section consisted of thirty-two bar 
choruses by, in order, Mucci, Farmer, 
Giuffre, McKusick, and LaPorta, none 
of them any good, and most of them 
rather awkward. That a “composition” 
with a lengthly improvised section is 
a contradiction in terms does not seem 
to bother Mr. Shapero or the others. 
It is quite probable that “Green Moun- 
tain” did not receive a completely satis- 
factory performance (more of this later), 
and no doubt would have sounded better 
if it had. 

“Suspensions” by Jimmy Giuffre in 
“sonata-allegro form with the ommis- 
sion of the recapitulation of the subord- 
inate theme” left np definite impression 
on me. According to the announcer, Mr. 
Giuffre is one of the strongly folk- 
rooted composers of modern jazz. al- 
thought what folk, he did not say. As 
far as I can tell, it could be The Little 
Folk of Ireland. I was rather surprised 
to read in the notes after I heard the 
piece that it was supposed to contain 
“jazz or blues feeling throughout.” 
There was a jazz feeling insofar as any 
arrangement of the West Coast School 
has jazz feeling, but as far as blues 
feeling, I could discern none. 

In his notes, Mr. Giuffre says in one 
part: “I try to treat each player as an 
individual and to give him strong melodic 
parts with which he can express himself 
(as he would in a solo)” and in another 
place: “I include (as much as is practi- 
cal) all grace notes, dynamic markings. 
accents lip-slur markings, etc.. in order 
to make the music have life and feeling.” 
These two passages are typical of Mr. 
Guiffre’s musical “thinking”, of which 
we have had a generous sampling the 
past few weeks both on telly and the 
wireless. When it is not self-contradict- 
ory. it is sophistical, but ft least it 
evokes some kind of response, unlike his 
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music which does nothing more than 
fall quite pleasantly on the ear. 

“All Set” by Milton Babbitt was 
¥ quote “a twelve - tone piece in all its 
aspects. The pitch content of the in- 
strumental and registrational lines is 
determined entirely by the systematic, 
secondary, and derived representations 
of a twelve-tone pitch class set. Also, 
rhythmic, dynamic, and timbral sets are 
employed throughout . . . The jazz as- 
pects of the work (beyond the superficial 
tacts of jazz instrumentation and _ per- 
formers) reside most obviously in the 
use of percussion, and in the use of the 
double-bass as—almost entirely — an 
element of resonance. But. I have at- 
tempted to also realize those implica- 
tions of the twelve-tone source material 
which give rise to jazz-like textures, 
sonorities, motives, and _ instrumental 
usage.” 

I have quoted at length from Mr. Bab- 
bitt’s notes because I could not get the 
foggiest notion of what his piece was 
supposed to sound like from the per- 
formance which was_ disgracefully, 
shockingly bad. I understand that of all 
modern music, twelve-tone music suffers 
most from inadequate performance and 
the performance of the reduced band for 
which this piece was scored could hardly 
have been worse. 

A myth has grown up about the dazzl- 
ing instrumental techniques of the 
modern jazzmen, but a comparison of 
the inept playing of “All Set” with the 
skillful performance at the Julliard 
concert of Arthur Berger’s ‘Duo for 
Clarinet and Piano’ (if not a strict twelve- 
tone work it presents problems similar 
to Babbitt’s) should dispel that one. The 
sight of supposedly accomplished 
musicians counting. rests. virtually. out 
loud (one wonders if Mr. LaPorta 
moves his lips when he reads) led me to 
wonder if I hadn’t been wrong, after all, 
in laying aside my horn after high 
school. Mr. Schuller’s conducting con- 
sisted for the most part of a frantic flip- 
ping of the pages of the score. 

“Reminiscing in Tempo” concluded 
the first half of the program. The com- 
bination of Mr. Schuller’s arrangement 
and a lack-lustre performance robbed the 
piece of what little meaning it had in the 
original recorded version. The passage 
in the third section (unison clarinets 
under the brass), in which it almost at- 
tains the level of the merely interesting, 
was lost completely. The jarring effect 
of McKusick’s Parkeresque interpola- 
tions in Hodges’ solo spots, and Mucci’s 
failure to suggest Rex Stewart, indicate 
how far from a real composition ““Rem- 
iniscing” is. In some highly fanciful 
remarks reprinted from the “Saturday 
Review” Mr. Schuller complained that 
the Columbia label continued to-call it 
a ‘fox-trot’—a possible reason for this, 
I would suggest, is because the records 
were issued by Brunswick. He goes on, 
“Its length, its advanced harmonic 
changes, its unusual asymmetrically 
coupled fourteen and ten-bar phrases 
aroused angry reaction and cries of 
‘arty’, ‘pretentious’, and ‘not jazz’.” 
(One wonders who stayed awake long 
enough to utter those cries). “In retro- 
spect, we find that it is a poem of quiet 
melancholy, evoking that special nost- 
algia which so consistently distinguished 


early Ellington from most of his con- 
temporaries; and we see that it was a 
small, weak step forward to expand 
form in jazz.” 

Alas, what Mr. Schuller gives with one 
hand he takes away with the other. Ac- 
tually “Reminiscing in Tempo” is 
nothing more than a piece ot Mood 
Music (in the pejorative sense), albeit 
better than most, which could just as 
easily have been spun out to eight ten- 
inch sides as the famous four it oc- 
cupied. It does exemplify to an extraor- 
dinary extent, honesty compels me to 
add, the marriage of form and content: 
its almost formless course describes per- 
fectly its almost utter lack of content. 
Isn’t it about time James P. Johnson’s 
large scale works were made available 
on LP? 

“All about Rosie,’ composed and 
conducted by George Russell, was com- 
pletely successful on its own level and 
was the piece which received the best 
performance. Based on an Alabama 
Negro children’s song game _ entitled 
Rosie Little Rosie. it was in three sec- 
tions, (fast, slow, fast) with improvised 
solos by piano, alto, trumpet and vibes. 
Characteristically, except for the piano’s, 
the solos were 32 bars long. According 
to Mr. Russell, “the entire composition 
is firmly rooted in the jazz idiom. It is 
meant to be jazz.” And so it is; that is, 
it sounds like an “arrangement.” There 
is all the difference in the world between 
“Green Mountain,” which is a compo- 
sition, and “All about Rosie.” which is 
just a fancy arrangement. 


Mr. Russell says about this arrange- 
ment, “Certain rhythmic and tonal tech- 
niques, not yet a fully accepted part of 
the jazz language (such as polymodality) 
are exploited.in.this. composition.” “Now 
I would imagine that polymodality is 
associated with Ralph Vaughan Williams 
(on this as well as on other technical 
points I welcome correction and amplifi- 
cation), and I would further imagine 
that Vaughan Wiliams was led to its 
use by the modal nature of the English 
folk songs he uses as thematic material. 
But Negro folk songs and other com- 
mon jazz melodies are rarely modal, so 
that Mr. Russell’s use of polymodality 
is another instance of what I propose 
to call Wood’s Law, in honour of Miss 
Berta Wood, who first pointed it out in 
connection with the Modern Jazz 
Quartet: any musical device may be 
used in modern jazz provided it does not 
come from New Orleans jazz or related 
folk musics. 

“Revelations” by Charles Mingus 
opened with a lugubrious theme for 
horns, trombone, and possibly bassoon 
which seemed to me to be completely 
unrelated to jazz and which tortuously 
developed into a dreary mish-mash. At 
the point at which the piece began to 
sound like the Dragnet theme, a speaker 
was made to say (so help me) “Oh yes. 
my Lord.” There was some Debussyan 
impressionism, a passage in which the 
trumpeters blew soundlessly through 
their horns (a /a Jimmy Giuffre) while 
fingering the valves, but nowhere was 
there any suggestion of any meaningful 
music. In what I take to be the climax 
of the piece, trumpet, trombone, alto, 
and tenor repeated over and over four 
clashing themes (somewhat in the man- 
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ner of the saxophones in ‘“Pithecanthro- 
pus Erectus’), well beyond the point of 
novelty into numbness. I suppose this 
section was supposed to represent the 
shattering emotional experiences we were 
told were in Mr. Mingus’ compositions, 
but the only shattering experience con- 
nected with “Revelations” I had, had 
nothing to do with the music. 

“Transformations” by Gunther Schul- 
ler, scored for a band sans trumpets 
brought, mercifully, the long evening to 
a close. As Mr. Schuller describes his 
work. “The opening section .. . is in- 
distinguishable from any of my other 
non-jazZ compositions. Ever so grad- 
ually, however, against this background, 
tiny embryonic fragments of jazz mat- 
erial are introduced. These fragments 
grow in length and frequency until they 
predominate, and the music has trans- 
formed itself into jazz.” This has pro- 
found implications, not all of which 
even Mr. Schuller realized in his com- 
position. Just as Mr. Schuller transforms 
classical music into jazz, the process 
can be reversed. One can further altern- 
ate passages of classical music with 
passages of jazz (as a matter of fact Mr. 
Schuller does do something of the sort 
in “Transformations”). One needn’t stop 
there. however, for there is nothing to 
prevent one from having a bar of classi- 
cal music, a bar of jazz, etc.: or half a 
bar of classical music and half a bar of 
jazz, and so on. Finally one could write 
a piece in which every note of jazz is 
followed by a note of classical music. 
and vice versa. The fusion of jazz and 
classical music would be accomplished. 
and the millennium would indeed be 
be upon us. 


I have no intention of trying, like a 
King Canute, to stem the tide of jazz 
compositions, As the opportunities» in- 
crease for having such works played, so 
will the number of composers and com- 
positions. Surely the Brandeis concert 
was more than a straw in the wind. But 
I will contend that most of the jazz com- 
positions are not particularly good music, 
nor as freighted with importance for jazz 
as some .would have us believe. Once 
you admit that when Fletcher Hender- 
son’s band played their written arrange- 
ments in 1922, they played jazz, then 
all the ‘new vistas on the jazz horizon,” 
all the expansions of form in jazz are 
clearly implied. What has happened— 
the only thing that could happen, given 
the assumptions of the practitioners—is, 
however, very different from what Roger 
Pryor Dodge had in mind in his carefully 
worked out (and shamefully neglected) 
article in the Record Changer when he 
spoke of jazz moving into notation as a 
necessary step in its development. What 
Mr. Dodge envisioned would have rep- 
resented a significant extension of jazz; 
I doubt we shall ever see it. 


As for the current development, “the 
coming together of jazz and contempor- 
ary ‘classical’ music”, it is hard to see 
what fundamental things, save improvis- 
ation, jazz is contributing to the syn- 
thesis. What it gives mostly seem to be 
the rather superficial ones: instrumenta- 
tion, timbre and sonorities (the jazz way 
of playing), and not too strongly, rhythm. 
It is clear what classical music contri- 
butes. One need only glance through the 


(Continued on page 36) 











THE STORY OF JAZZ 


by MARSHALL STEARNS 


(Sidgwick & Jackson, 367 pp. 30/-) 


This valuable book is primarily to be 
criticised on the grounds of its pro- 
portions. A good half of it is devoted 
to the parents, their courtship and fruit- 
ful union. The author begins, a little 
reluctantly one suspects, to give full 
attention to the child only around page 
153, with a chapter that inevitably con- 
tains a mention of F. Scott Fitzgerald in 
the first line. 


Distance, it’s said, lends enchantment 
to the view, and there is no doubt the 
distant background always enchants jazz 
historians, Stearns has had a lovely time 
with the assorted material, and dug up 
quite a lot that is new, at least to me. I 
was pleased to learn that the English 
were early on the scene in the acutely 
observant persons of Charles Dickens 
and William Makepeace Thackeray. 
(Gentlemen, we have a tradition to main- 
tain!) As a matter of fact, I was soon 
carried away by it all and longing for 
the introduction of a little vodun and 
bone-rattling at the Lyttelton Club. 


BOOK REVIEW 


STANLEY DANCE 


Maybe no one would be allowed to 
dance there with a dish of flaming 
brandy, but we could all sway our 
bodies, and keep time with “soft, pat- 
patting hands” and the “muffled accen- 
tuations” of our feet. Or could we? Well, 
nothing could stop us from joining 
heartily in “the wild refrain”: 

“Danse Calinda, boudoum, boudoum!” 
(I like boudoum much more than be-bop, 
don’t you, darling ?) 

You may be hurt to learn that the 
Catholics did rather better by jazz than 
the stuffy British Protestants. “Jerks” 
were prevalent among the latter at one 
time, but not in the way you might 
think. Said Preacher Lorenzo Dow 
(1777-1834): “I have seen Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Quakers, Baptists, Church of 
England, and Independants, exercised 
with the jerks”. G. G. Johnson, writing 
somewhat later, confirmed this 
phenomenon and suggested that it was 
often allied to “barking exercises”. Later 
still, of course, this all developed into 
what is now known as the “hard bop” 
movement. But there was an essential 
difference. Johnson says of all those poor 
misguided heretics that, “Some were 
ashamed of having the jerks, but most 
people agreed it was impossible to resist 
them.” 

Whenever in doubt, it has always been 
good policy to quote Herskovits and/or 
Hornbostel as the source of your inform- 
ation. Argument then usually ceases. At 
least three other formidable authorities 
emerge from these pages: Dr. Hortense 
Powdermaker, William M. Doerflinger 
and Milton Metfessel. The last is the 
author of “Phonophotography in Folk 
Music”, published by The University of 
North Carolina Press. Stearns does not 








TONGUE IN CHICO? 


Dear Sir,. 

Having just heard the Chico Hamilton 
group’s recording of “Chrissie”, I feel 
that I must give vent to my feelings. 

What superb musicianship! Not a note 
out ef place, every twist of the melody 
followed with unerring accuracy. The 
wonderful harmonic variations gave me 
a great thrill. Truly, a magnificent ex- 
ample of modern playing. : 

But I must ask you one question: 
what has the Chico Hamilton Quintet 
to do with jazz? 

K. J. STEVENSON, 
Wolverhampton. 


ONE SWEET LETTER 


FROM YOU 


UP WITH THE TIMES 
Dear Sir, 

May I endorse Mr. Pearson’s remarks 
(November Jazz Journal) regarding play- 
ing times of records. It is a very valuable 
service you give to your readers. As a 
result of your printing the playing times 
of the Ella Fitzgeralds on HMV CLP 
1083 and 1084, CLP 1116 and 1117 (and 
Esquire 32-018: total time 56 minutes) 
these records are now in my collection, 
whereas Capitol 721 and 725 are not. 
Neither is Columhia 33 CX 10058. 

F. MOORE, Barry. 


STORM IN A TEACUP? 
Dear Sir, 

I should like to express my apprecia- 
tion for the wonderful job done by the 
London Origins of Jazz Series for the 
younger generation of collectors such 
as myself, who missed most of the best 
early jazz issues in this country. I sup- 
pose I can consider myself among the 
luckier ones, as my father built up quite 
a collection during the twenties and 
thirties and has now turned it over to 
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say whether friends call him Mezz. 

The early brew is just too heady. | 
don’t wish to appear facetious, Stearns 
writes well, makes an engaging patch- 
work of his colourful material, and fre- 
quently commients on the whole with 
genuine insight and originality. 

Of minstrelsy, he says: “When the 
basic Negro qualities become diluted and 
the stock characters lost any relation to 
real life, minstrelsy died.” Did it occur 
to him that, with a few words altered, 
this sentence may well be applied to 
jazz in another 50 years? Already basic 
Negro qualities in jazz are derided as 
Uncle Tom. Stearns, like most other 
American jazz critics, seems unaware of 
dilution going on right under his nose. 
The common attitude implies either a 
refusal to recognise it as dilution or 
pride in tolerance of it. 

He devotes a whole chapter to bop, 
of which he says: 

“For ‘bop was a sudden eruption 
within jazz, a fast but logical complica- 
tion of melody, harmony and rhythm. 
European and non-European components 
merged according to what was increas- 
ingly a European pattern. The result was 
a broader, deeper blend.” 

“Broader” and “deeper” strike me as 
pretty euphemistic. Then again: 

“The more complex forms and har- 
monies were, of course, largely Euro- 
pean, as well as the flat, vibrato-less tone 
(a loss in expressiveness).” 

He then proceeds to a whole chapter 
on Afro-Cuban music. It is informative 
and, for me, the most intensely interest- 
ing in the book, but it does not suggest 
for a moment that the application of 
Afro-Cuban modes to jazz again repre- 
sented diltuion. Surely, jazz and Cuban 
music were two different kinds of dance 
music, each with a fascinating character 
of its own. Jazz borrowed from the 
Cubans, but the Cubans borrowed even 
more from jazz. I see no reason why 

(Continued on page 26) 





me. Nevertheless, the London series has 
filled a good many gaps. 

But this praise must I am afraid be 
qualified. I have noticed a _ certain 
amount of carelessness in the sleeve 
notes. I imagine these are prepared by 
American authorities for the Riverside 
label from which these L.Ps come. I, 
personally, admire the way persunnels, 
dates, matrices and even original label 
numbers are given—but I am convinced 
that the personnels are not based on 
aural evidence—but are copies from the 
jottings of some so-called authority who 
has been, to say the least, idle. The most 
blatant case of this I have come across 
is the case of AL 3541 entitled N.Y. 
Jazz of the Roaring Twenties. The per- 
sonnel for the Red/Miff Stompers side 
is given as Nichols, Mole, J. Dorsey, 
Schutt and Berton, Fine as far as it goes. 
But if the annotator had bothered to 
listen to the record before writing up 
the personnel, he would have noticed 
that there is also a tuba—who sounds 
to me like Joe Tarto. It isn’t as if these 
sides were particularly obscure either; 
this carelessness can do nothing but de- 
feat the purpose of printing the per- 
sonnels on the sleeve. 

JOHN GALE, Cambridge. 
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photo Hague 


Mention the name of Ed Allen to 
collectors and it will bring to mind one 
of the most underrated trumpeters from 
the Golden Era of jazz. Virtually un- 
heard of in recent years, but nonetheless 
active in the field of music, Ed and your 
writer recently got together for a short 
“gabfest”. Ed told me that he was born 
on 15th December, 1897 down in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. As Ed put it, “I’m sixty 
now and will be playing when I’m sixty- 
one, if I’m lucky”—but it looks as if he 
has many years of playing left for his 
appearance belies his age. 

Speaking of his early records Ed had 
to apologise for being unable to supply 
any valuable discographical data. “I just 
never took notice of any of my early 
discs,” said “Ed, “and whenever I hear 
some that are reputed to have me on 
them I often can’t even recognise my- 
self.” I told him that some writers feel 
that there was a similarity between him- 
self and Joe Smith, “Well, I would say 
that Joe Oliver and I were more alike. 
Joe used a plunger mute while I used my 
hand as a mute. With my hand I used 
to get different tones and sometimes 
sounded like Joe.” Speaking of his early 
career Ed said that although he was born 
in Tennessee, he left there when he was 
about six years of age and moved on to 
St. Louis where he was raised. 

He continued, “We had a kid band 
that played dances and roadhouses on 
the outskirts of St. Louis. Later on when 
I was older and a little more experienced 
I played with Charlie Creath for two 
weeks on the riverboat St. Paul, playing 
opposite the Fate Marable band that had 
Louis Armstrong. Later on I had some 
more seasoning on the day boats. In 
about 1923, we formed a band to play 
on the day and night boats going to New 
Orleans, and I became leader. We had a 
fine group which included Pops Foster, 
Gene Sedric, Walter Thomas, Johnny St. 
Cyr, with Harvey Langford on trom- 
bone; Norman Mason, sax; an excellent 
pianist, Burroughs Lovingood; and 


Sidney Desvigne on second trumpet. Like 
most of the riverboat bands, we used 
three reeds.” 


DOUGLAS HAGUE 


ee AEE EN 


I asked him about other bands he 
played with during this period and he 
said that he had experience with some 
Brass bands which played at the carni- 
vals and bazaars. “I recall we had a 
drummer called Hobi John who would 
fall asleep standing up. He was so lazy 
that two guys would have to carry the 
big brass drum for him while he played. 
One day, while we were up on a plat- 
form, Hobi John fell asleep and the bass 
drum rolled down the platform and right 
out of the park.” Getting back to his 
days on the riverboats Ed told me he 
spent about two years on the SS. 
Capitol in New Orleans playing day and 
night sessions. From New Orleans he 
returned to St. Louis to work at the 
Chauffeur’s Club. 

“I then went to Chicago and worked 
with Earl Hines at the Elite Club for 
about six months. It was Boyd Atkins 
who recommended me to Earl, in fact, 
Atkins and trumpeter Bob Shoffner were 
the only two musicians I knew in 
Chicago at that time; Shoffner coming 
from St. Louis. When Bob and I were 
kids we played in the K. P. Kid Band. It 
was quite a little group and we had a 
lot of kicks.” Asking Ed about some of 
the other trumpeters of the period he 
told me that he worked a couple of 
dance hall jobs with Ward Pinkett whom 
he thought was a fine trumpeter. “I also 
knew Jabbo Smith when he was working 
at Small’s Paradise with Charlie John- 
son’s band, while I was working at 
Connie’s Inn with Leroy Tibbs. I liked 
Jabbo’s style very much, he could 
really swing. I knew’ Jelly Roll 
Morton’ from the West Coast 
back in 1921 when I played in Seattle, 
Washington, which was my first job away 
from home. He was another fine 
musician, Oh yeah,” said Ed, “another 
excellent trumpeter, who was also from 
St. Louis, was Leonard ‘Ham’ Davis, who 
passed away a few months ago. Louis 
Metcalf is another cat from St. Louis 
who can play a fine horn.” 

I asked Allen what he did after the 
Chicago period with Hines and he re- 
plied, “I then joined Joe Jordan’s Ten 
Sharps and Flats which toured the East 
with fhe ‘Black .and White’ show. We 
toured from New York to Kansas City 
for about two years until I decided to 
go back East and stay there permanently. 
I settled in New York and roomed with 
Clarence Williams on 136th Street in 
Harlem, I wrote to Floyd Casey to come 
to New York and together we recorded 
and worked with Bessie Smith, Clara 
Smith, Sara Martin, and many others. It 
was Clarence Williams who kept us busy 
with record dates. Clarence, Cecil Scott, 
Buster Bailey, Willie Williams (Clarence’s 
brother), and a few others were those 
who I recorded with most frequently. 
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Sometimes I sat in with King Oliver, 
when he was in New York at the Savoy 
Ballroom, and he also played on some 
of our recording dates. Many times 
Clarence did not play piano, even on 
those sessions on which he was the 
leader and I recall playing with James 
P. Johnson and Fats Waller on many of 
these. I also recorded with Willie “The 
Lion’ Smith on recording dates that were 
organised by Clarence. A singer whom I 
thought was very good, although not a 
blues singer, was Eva Taylor. She had a 
nice style and used to sing with the 
Band of A Thousand Medley’s on NBC 
radio. We made some commercials for 
NBC but they never came through. This 
was all during the early thirties.” ; 

I asked Ed if he ever heard from 
Williams and he informed me _ that 
Clarence was now running a thrift shop 
in Harlem; while Joe Jordan was now 
living in England. 

“I remember another incident back in 
the old days when I went up to the 
Columbia recording studio which was 
located up near Columbia Circle,” Ed 
said, “I went up there to collect some 
money for a session I had been on, and 
I met the Two Black Crows, who were 
the comedy team of Moran and Mack, 
and very popular in those days. Well, 
Mack approached me and asked if I 
played the trumpet and [ said, yes. Well, 
he said, we need a man to play a little 
bugle break. I told them I didn’t have 
my horn with me and they told me if I 
didn’t mind getting it they would pay my 
cab fare. When I came back they asked 
if I could play a few chords on the piano 
and I said I play a little “St. Louis 
Blues” and Mack said they would pay 
more if I did a few chords in G. They 
paid me right off, but te this day I 
don’t remember the name of the record; 
it was a comic record about the war and 
I played both the trumpet and piano.” 

I asked Ed to fill me in on some of his 
other activities and he said, “Since I have 
been playing around New York and for 
past eight years ago I have had a little 
group under my name that played two 
weekends a month down at Stuyvesant 
Casino. Baby Dodds and Cecil Scott 
were with me in this group. Nowadays I 
am working with Floyd Casey and Rudy 
Powell at a Broadway dance-hall. Many 
musicians come around to ‘jelly’, (when 
someone sits in for you) for we work 
long hours and get pretty tired, so we're 
always glad to have someone come down 
for a ‘jelly’. Rex Stewart and Tony 
Parenti have come over a number of 
times.” 

To my question as to what he thought 
of the jazz scene today, especially 
modern jazz, Ed replied, “Well, I think 
that many times the modern musicians 











and today’s Dixielanders forget the beat, 
and become involved with doing fantastic 
things with their horns, but if the beat is 
swinging I don’t care what style it is, if 
it swings, its good.” 

I can’t help feeling that this smiling, 
rugged fellow has still many fine things 
to say, musically, if only his horn could 
find its way into a recording studio. I 
know that with all these years of work 
behind him he is certainly not stale, nor 
does he need a set of false teeth or a new 
horn to spring him back into prominence. 
Despite our hanpy meeting I couldn't 
help but feeling a little sad as I bade 
Ed Allen goodbye. 


Stop Press 


During the past month the fabulous 
Edsel TV Show presented the combined 
talents of Bing Crosby—-Frank Sinatra— 
Louis Armstrong in what was surely the 
most sensational vocal show ever put on 
the new medium. Bing opened the show 
with Armstrong and his All-Stars doing 
their famous “Now You Has Jazz” 
whilst Satchmo fjater teamed up with 
Frankie for “Birth of The Blues”. The 
easy personalities of all concerned was 
a real “gas”. At the various clubs 
around New York the Mal Waldron 
Trio with Peck Morrison, bass; and Al 
Harewood, drums, are cookin’ Monday 
nights at -the Five Spot, whilst Horace 
Silver with Art Farmer and tenor man 
Clifford Jordan are at Small’s Paradise 
(shades of Charlie Johnson!). Veteran 
pianist Ken Kersey back at the Metro- 
pole after recovering from his illness. 
The Sonny Rollins—Donald Byrd group 
at the Village Vanguard; Bobby Hackett 
still going strong at the Voyager Room 
with Bob Wilber in on clary; and the 
Phil and Quill (Woods and Gene) troup 
into Cafe Bohemia. Doug Mettome, 
Dick Hafer, and Rolf Kuhn swinging the 
new Benny Goodman band; and 
clarinettist Herbie Hall a new addition 
to the Condon Mob. Out in Chicago a 
new recording firm, Replica has recorded 
Franz Jackson’s excellent group with 
Bob Shoffnez and Al Wynn. The Dixie- 
land of George Brunis continues at the 
Preview Lounge; and the rockin’ Louis 
Jordan group into Robert’s. A Big Bill 
Broonzy benefit concert is being planned 
by Studs Terkel and will feature Pete 
Seeger, Mahalia Jackson, Little Walter, 
Muddy Waters among others. 


Recommended waxing this month is 
entitled “A Jazz Band Ball” on Mode 
110. Group features a front line of two 
trumpeters Don Fagerquist and Jack 
Sheldon; and two valve trammists, Bob 
Enevoldsen and Stu Williamson, with an 
excellent rhythm section of pianist 
Marty Paich (who did some of the fine 
arrangements), bassist Buddy Clark, and 
drummer Mel Lewis. This is an easy- 
going, swinging LP with all participants 
turning in fine solos, particularly Jack 
Sheldon who seems to be deyeloping into 
the West's leading trumpétér. Also on 
this date the valve-trombone achieves the 
stature it deserves, rather than just ‘being 
a “bastard” instrument. A pity Brad 
Gowans isn’t around to enjoy its success. 
Outstanding tracks are “Blue Lou” 
and “Jumpin’ at the Woodside”. A 
worthy addition to any modern 
collection. 





NATIONAL JAZZ FEDERATION 





PRESENTS THE FIRST NATION-WIDE TOUR OF THE 


DAVE BRUBECK 


QUARTET 


FEATURING PAUL DESMOND 


LONDON 
Royal Festival Hall—Sat., 8th Feb., at 5.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
Tickets 20/-, 15/-, 10/-, 7/6, 5/- 


COVENTRY 

Hippodrome Theatre—Sun., 9th Feb., at 5.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
BRISTOL 

Coulston Hall—Mon., 10th Feb., at 7.30 p.m. 
BOURNEMOUTH 

Wintergardens—Tues., 11th Feb., at 7.30 p.m. 
CARDIFF 

Gaumont Cinema—Wed., 12th Feb., at 7.30 p.m. 
NEWCASTLE 

City Hall—Thurs., 13th Feb., at 7.30 p.m. 
MANCHESTER 

Free Trade Hall—Fri., 14th Feb., at 7.30 p.m. 
BIRMINGHAM 

Town Hall—Sat., 15th Feb., at 6.00 and 8.30 p.m. 
LEICESTER 

De Montfort Hall—Mon., 17 Feb., at 7.30 p.m. 
SHEFFIELD 

City Hall—Tues., 18 Feb., at 7.30 p.m. 
GLASGOW 

St. Andrew’s Hall—Wed., 19th Feb., at 7.30 p.m. 
BRADFORD 

St. George’s Hall—Thurs., 20th Feb., at 7.30 p.m. 
LIVERPOOL 

Philharmonic Hall—Fri., 21st Feb., at 7.30 p.m. 
IPSWICH 


Gaumont Cinema—Sat., 22nd Feb., at 6.00 and 8.30 p.m. 
TICKETS FOR ALL PROVINCIAL DATES 10/-, 8/-, 6/6, 5/-, 3/6 


If you are not already a member of the N.J.F. why not join now. Send 5/- 
for one years’ membership to: 


MEMBERS’ SECRETARY, N.J.F., 37 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


























WALTER C. ALLEN 


DISCOMANIA 


83. EROSION 

Has anyone else noticed that certain 
brands of post-war 78 r.o.m, records 
suffer some sort of atmospheric corro- 
sion, resulting in a visibly altered zone 
where any part of the record has re- 
mained exposed to the air? When 
stored in the usual record sleeve, a small 
arc of grooved wax is usually exposed on 
one side of the sleeve only, and I have 
noticed that this exposed area becomes 
changed in luster to a dull, gravelly grey. 
When this exposed area tracks under the 
needle, a lot of surface noise is heard— 
much more than the usual amount with 
78 records. I have noticed this especially 
on post-war Victor records, Paramount 
reissues (14000 series), | Columbia, 
Commodore, and certain other small 
brands. If the same altered spot is kept 
exposed when returned to the sleeve, no 
further damage is done to any other part 
of the record, excent to intensify the 
alteration to that one arc, which takes 
on what could almost be described as a 
“burned” appearance. If the record is put 
back in the sleeve so that a different por- 
tion is exposed at the open arc, then that 
too becomes altered in time. 


I don’t know whether this corrosion is 
peculiar to my own home, my town, or 
what. I woilld be interested to hear from 
others as to whether they have noticed 
this effect. It disturbs me because it means 
that despite the best of care in handling, 
playing and storing such records, they 
can still become downgraded in condition 
just by exposure to the atmosphere. I 
suppose the answer is storage in sleeves 
with a flap over the top edge, to mini- 
mize exposure. 


84. ALBERTA BROWN 


This singer made one record for 
Columbia in 1928, and has since dis- 
appeared into oblivion. Details are: 
Alberta Brown—Vocal, Orch. Accomp. 

New Orleans, April 25, 1928. 
W146188-2 “Lonely Blues” Co 14321-D 


W146189-2 “How Long” Co 14321-D 


There are no composer credits; the 
“orchestra” consists of trumpet, clarinet, 
piano, and tuba only. Outside of 
ensemble introductions, the accompanists 
confine themselves to filling in behind the 
singer. I think this is a beautifully mov- 
ing record, with fine accompaniment. 
The accompaniment does not sound like 
a Negro group, although the singer could 
well have been coloured. To me, the men 
sound like some of the New Orleans 
Owls or perhaps some of Sharkey’s 
crowd; Carl Kendziora’ swears the 


clarine‘tist is Ray Burke, but to me he 
sounds like Sidney Arodin, 





Also recorded on this same date were 
the following matrices: 


W146185 ‘West Texas Blues” Will Day 
and Willis Harris (rej.) 

W146186 “Central Avenue Blues” Will 
Day (Co 14318-D) 

W146187 (untitled) Will Day and 
Alberta Brown (rej.) 

W146190 “Where Have All The Black 


Men Gone” Lillian Glinn (Co 
14315-D) 
W146191 “Sunrise Blues” Will Day 


(Co 14318-D) 
W146192 “Everybody’s Got Somebody 
to Love Them” Johnnie Miller’s 
’ New Orleans Frolickers (rejected) 
W146193 “Panama” Johnnie Miller's 
N.O.F. (Co 1546-D) 
W146194 “Dipper Mouth Blues” Johnnie 
Miller’s N.O.F. (Co 1546-D) 


The Will Day titles reputedly are 
accompanied by clarinet and guitar, and 
the Lillian Glinn by cornet, clarinet, and 
piano. It could well be that some of 
Johnnie Miller’s men (including Sharkey 
Bonano, cornet; Sidney Arodin, clarinet; 
Freddy Neumann, piano; Chink Martin 
or Joe Loyocano, tuba) also accompanied 
some of these singers on this date. 


85. WILBUR SWEATMAN 
The following items are tentatively 
proposed as additions to the Wilbur 
Sweatman discography which once 
appeared in The Discophile. 
Globe 1340 
(a) “Poor Papa” (Rose-Woods) 
(3848-A) 
(b) “Get It Now” (Pearl) (3847-A) 


Both sides as: CLARINET SOLO BY 
C. WILBER. 

Grey Gull 1340 
(a) “Poor Papa” (3848-A2) 
(b) “Get It Now” (Pearl) (3847-A2) 
Both sides as: THE DIXIE TRIO. 


Dandy 5156 
A “Poor Papa” (Rose and Woods) 
(3848) (no take) 
-B “Get It Now” (A. Eggers) 
' (3847) (no take) 
Both sides as: ED. JOHNSON; 
Clarinet Solo. 
Globe 1402 
(b) “Powder Puff” (Sanella) 
2139; wax: 3847B) 
As by: SAXOPHONE SOLO BY 
SANELLA With Piano. 
(Reverse: Bostonian Syncopators). 
The Dandy and the two Globes are 
in my collection; all are clarinet solos, 
accompanied by piano and an excellent 
banjo. The clarinettist’s style is typical 
of Sweatman, whose middle initial was 
“C’, so that the pseudonym used on 
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(Label: 
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Globe 1340 may be considered to be a 
weak disguise. The issue on Globe 1402 
proves to be the same as “Get It Now”, 
and an alternative take of the version on 
Dandy. It still remains to be seen 
whether the Dandy used the same takes 
as Globe 1340 or not. 


Globe 1402 is obviously a mis-pressing, 
on which the wrong matrix was used— 
perhaps intentionally, for all we know. 
No doubt other copies exist on which 
matrix 2139 was used, which on listening 
would turn out to be an alto sax solo 
in the distinctive style of Andy Sanella. 


This coupling may also turn up on 
Radiex 1340, Supreme 1340, Mitchell 
1340, and other Grey Gull labels, as well 
as other mis-pressings of 1402. It may 
also turn up on Clover in the late 1600's, 
but probably was not released on 
Everybodys label, since matrices had 
only reached about 3700 by the time this 
latter label passed from the scene. There 
is no telling what pseudonyms might 
have been used on these other possible 
issues The Dandy is already listed in 
JAZZ DIRECTORY under its nom-de- 
disc. Matrices 3847-48 probably date 
from about late 1925, 


86. DAVE NELSON 


Joe Oliver's nephew, Dave Nelson, 
who played trumpet and piano and also 
sang vocals, made one date under his 
own name in January 1931 which was 
released on Victor. Details are given in 
the standard references, sometimes in the 
section on Oliver, and in KING JOE 
OLIVER. Co-author Brian Rust has, in 
his recent researches into the Victor files, 
discovered details of another, partially- 
issued date by Dave Nelson for Victor 
in that same year. 


DAVID NELSON’S HARLEM HOT 
SHOTS: Harry Brown, and 2 others, 
trumpets; trombone; 3. saxes; piano; 
banjo; string bass; drums. Vocals on all 
4 titles by Dave Nelson. New York, 
June 9, 1931. 
BVE-69905 “Somebody Stole My Gal 
BVE-69906 “Rockin’ Chair” 
BVE-69907 “Loveless Love” 
BVE-69908-2 “St. Louis Blues” Electra- 
disk 1931 (as THE HARLEM HOT 
SHOTS). 


It is quite possible that the other 3 
titles may also have been issued on 
Bluebird, Electradisk, or even Victor, 
under pseudonyms. The reverse of Elec. 
1931 is actually by the Henny Hendrick- 
son band. Saxist Rudy Powell has re- 
called recording with Nelson for Victor 
in 1930-31, so may well be present. 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF 


HERBERT HALL 


by 
FRANKLIN 
. . « | was born on March 28, 1907 in 
a little town called Reserve, in 
Louisiana, and I always remembered 


there being some sort of musical instru- 
ments around the house. My father and 
uncles were musicians; my father played 
clarinet and my uncles guitars and valve 
instruments. Robert Hall, my oldest 
brother, and Edmond both started on 
guitar and then switched to clarinet. 
Another brother, Clarence started on 
guitar and then switched to saxophone. 
He’s still playing around New Orleans 
with a little group, and is doing alright 
because he’s recording rock and roll. He 
plays baritone sax now. Of course, 
Edmond is now with Louis Armstrong 
and has always been doing well. I'm the 
youngest in the family. ... 

My first professional job was with the 
Niles Jazz Band in Reserve, and it was 
led by my _ Godfather, Marshall 
Lawrence, who played violin. He was 
the only one in the band who could read 
music. I played banjo in the band for 
a year and then switched to 
clarinet and  saxes. Louis Dumaine 
played trumpet in the band, and we had 
most of our engagements around that 
vicinity, such as the Bienfaissance Hall 
and other places. I was with that band 
from the Spring of 1923 through 1925. 

I went to Baton Rouge to join Augu- 
tm “Kid” Victor's band. He played 
trumpet, although not many people have 
ever heard sof him. I stayed in Baton 
Rouge with him for the next two years, 
and then*:went to New Orleans and 
joined Professor D. Holmes band, which 
‘was made up mostly of kids. 

The music played in New Orleans dur- 
ing that time was different than most 
people believe. They didn’t have the 
small combos, but full-size orchestras 
with reed and brass sections. The tone 
of the music had changed from the early 
days and wasn’t all improvised the way 
it was when I first started out. 

I played with Sidney Desvigne in New 
Orleans from 1928 to late 1929. Eugene 
Ware and himself were on trumpets, 
Louis Nelson on trombone, Jesse Wash- 
ington on tenor sax, I played clarinet 
and alto, and another guy I can’t remem- 
ber also played alto; Al Freeman played 
piano, Ransom Knowling was on bass, 
and Louis “Lil Barb” Barbarin (Paul’s 
younger brother), played drums. 

In late 1929, I left New Orleans to go 
with a new band formed by trumpet 
player, Don Albert. He came to New 
Orleans to pick men for a new band, 
because he had connections with an 
agent in Dallas who asked him to get a 
band together to play the State Fair that 


S. DRIGGS 


year. Don was the featured trumpet 
player in Troy Floyd’s band from San 
Antonio before that. The band that left 
New Orleans as Don Albert’s Ten 
Happy Pals had the following personnel: 
Don and Hiram Harding on trumpets, 
Frank Jacquet (Illinois’ uncle), on trom- 
bone, Arthur Durbany and myself were 
on altos and clarinets, Louis Cottrell was 
on tenor, Al Freeman on piano, Ferdin- 
and Dejan on banjo, Henry Turner on 
tuba and valve-trombone, and Albert 
“Fats” Martin on drums. Sidney Hansel 
was our vocalist. 

We played the State Fair in Dallas for 
two weeks and then were booked into a 
night club called the Chicken Plantation 
in San Antonio, where we played for the 
next three or four months. We got good 
enough to be booked into the famous 
Shadowland, which was the best known 
nightclub in that part of the country at 
that time, for the next two years. That’s 
when the band really got together and 
started playing. We also started adding 
on new men and making the band larger. 

Alvin Alcorn came in as 3rd trumpet, 
James “Geechy” Robinson came in on 
trombone, Philander Tiller replaced 
Arthur Burbany, and Gus Patterson and 
Harold “Dink” Taylor came in on altos. 
Jimmy Johnson came in on bass violin, 
and Lloyd Glenn repiaced Al Freeman 
on piano. 

Our popularity was built during those 
years at the Shadowland. Most of our 
arrangements then were “heads”, and the 
first number that became associated with 
us was written by “Snub” Mosely, the 
trombone player with Alphonso Trent, 
who was a good friend of Don’s. It be- 
came our theme and was recorded later 
on... “You Don’t Love Me”. That 
tune was used as our sign-on and sign-off 
when we had a radio wire from the club. 

The band was a co-operative band, 
with each man contributing whatever he 
had for the best of the band. Don did 
his own booking. We left the Shadow- 
land when things got bad during the 
depression, and they had cut down to 
three nights a week, and booked a tour 
through Arkansas which lasted about five 
months. We came back to the Shadow- 
land when things got back to normal and 
they had six nights a week for us. 

I would say that our band was one of 
the best during those years in the South- 
west, and the thing is, we travelled not 
so much in the Southwest, but all over 
the East, the South and the Midwest, too. 

Don had quit playing all the time to 
concentrate on being a businessman in 
order to watch the gate to make certain 
that we got our percentage above what 
business was expected, and guaranteed us 
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by the promoters. The promoters would 
offer us between $35.00 and $50.00 a 
night and a certain percentage over that, 
so Don would stay out by the ticket 
window to insure that we got our share, 
and would only come in to lead the band 
or take an occasional solo. We got our 
star trumpeter, Billy Douglas, who came 
from New Haven and was playing some- 
where in North Carolina, during the 
time that Don decided to concentrate on 
the business end. 

The wonderful thing about the band 
was, that everybody had a chance to 
show what they could do, and alli the 
men were good individual soloists. Louis 
Cottrell was a fine New Orleans-style 
clarinettist, and Dink Taylor had a 
good bluesy feeling in his solos, I 
played lead alto and took the baritone 
solos. Lloyd Glenn and Billy Douglas 
did most of the arranging for the band. 

Billy Douglas was an_ individualist 
with a style all his own, and he should 
have made the big-time, but he didn’t 
take care of himself, so he dropped out 
of the picture. He was great in those 
days though. 

The vocalist who made the records in 
1936, was Merle Turner, and he 
sounded very much like Orlando 
Robison, as you can hear, He was very 
popular. 

I think the town that went for us in 
the biggest way was Pittsburgh. Our 
publicity agent had connections with 
someone at the Pittsburgh Courier (he 
himself had been a former editor there) 
and the writeups we got in that paper 
always gave the band a big boost. We 
were very popular at all the dances. 

By 1937 many of the boys in the 
band had quit and the road was getting 
on my nerves so I quit during that fall. 
I joined Jimmy Watkins’ band in Pitts- 
burgh, which was more of a straight 
dance and society band, and stayed with 
him through 1938. We played the 
Harlem Casino there. Then I went with 
a female leader, Shudina Walker and 
stayed for most of 1938 until I rejoined 
Don again and went into the Club 
Plantation in Detroit and played the 
Derby Day dances at _ Lexington, 
Kentucky. l 

The band broke up for good in late 
1940 because nobody wanted to travel 
anymore, and my wife was putting pres- 
sure on me to come home to Texas. I 
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hadn’t seen her in three years. During 
the war years, I worked at Duncan Field, 
the airbase in San Antonio and played 
with local groups on weekends. The 
last six months before V-J Day I worked 
with Fats Martin’s Quartet at the Tropic 
Club. By this time, Don Albert had gone 








































into the booking business and had 
opened up a nightclub with the help of 
all his relatives who were fine craftsmen 
(architects, carpenters, electricians, 
builders, etc.) from New Orleans, 

My wife and I moved to New York in 
1945 and I worked with Herman Autrey 
until 1947 at the Musical Bar in Phil- 
adelphia. We made four sides for the 
Sapphire label in Philly. Back in New 
York after that, I played with the Harvey 
Davis band at the Club Cinderella until 
1954. Sonny White was on piano, and 
Alfred Taylor was on drums. 

I've been playing a lot of gigs since 
then, with Doc Cheatham all over New 
England, playing for college dances and 
proms and different club dates. 

Last winter I went on a concert tour 
with Sammy Price’s band through France 
and North Africa. Emmett Berry was on 
trumpet, George Stevenson on trombone, 
Pops Foster on bass, and Freddie Moore 
on drums. We went over very well and 
made several recordings over there. We 
didn’t get much of a chance to rest, and 
played one-nighters or short week- 
end concerts at so many towns I can't 
even think of their names now. We were 
playing Dixieland, because that’s what 
the French wanted to hear, and they 
really loved us, wouldn’t let us go some- 
times. It’s a shame that we couldn’t have 
stayed in some of those towns for about 
a week, because we could have built up 
a terrific following and gotten the band 
together more. The agency that arranged 
the tour for us booked us into the best 
notels and we were treated wonderfully. 

I'd rather play at a concert than for 
dancing, because you have the. feeling 
that the people are really listening to the 


music and not just using it as a back- 
ground . . . for dancing and chatter... 
if you hear modern jazz and progressive 
long enough, some of it bound to creep 
into your playing subconsciously . . . you 
play what you think . small group 
work is the best chance for self-expres- 


sion and they are my favourites to play 
in... .a lot of good musicians are mak- 
ing out great playing rock and roll; men 
like Earl Bostic, who is a fine musician, 
can’t play the way he wants to, people 
want to see him play, not hear how 
Bostic also plays fine clarinet . . . I 
know. 

I never had any formal musical train- 
ing, just learned the best way I knew 
how.... 
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NOTE 


The Don Albert records on Vocalion 
are all excellent sides and worthy of re- 
issue in LP form, 

The soloists in order of appearance 
are:— 

SA 2520 Sheik of Araby—clt, Louis 
Cottrell; bar-sax, Herbert 
Hall; clt, Cottrell; tpt, Hiram 
Harding. 

SA 2521 True Blue Lou—tpt. Billy 
Douglas (vocals, Merle 
Turner, on 2520-2521). 

SA 2522 Sunny Side of the Street— 
vocals, Billy Douglas; alto, 
Dink Taylor; tpt, Douglas. 

SA 2523 Liza—tpt, Alvin Alcorn; tpt, 
Douglas; pno, Lloyd Glenn; 
alto, Gus Patterson; bar-sax, 
Herb Hall. 

SA 2524 Deep Blue Melody—tpt, Al- 
corn; alto, Taylor; tpt (growl), 
Harding; tpt. Alcorn. 

SA 2525 Rockin’ and Swingin’—tmb, 
Geechie Robinson; tnr, Cot- 
trell; tpt. Harding; tpt, 
Douglas; (note: no vocal). 

SA 2526 You Don’t Love Me—vocal, 
Merle Turner; (clit obbligato, 
Cottrell); bar-sax, Herb Hall; 
tpt, Alcorn. Arranged by 
Herb Hall. 

SA 2527 Tomorrow — vocal, Merle 
Turner; tpt, Douglas; alto, 

Taylor; tpt, Douglas; bar-sax, 

Herb Hall; tnr, Cottrell; tmb, 

Robinson. 





Top. JIMMY WATKINS BAND. L-R: Jimmy 
Watkins (tpt), Helen Wills (harp & vocals), Alger 
Williams (pno), Joseph Porter (tmb), Willard 
Thompson (tpt), Berl Steiner, Lee Gross (alto), 
Herbert Hall (bari & alto). Harlem Casino, 
Pittsburgh, 1937-38. 

Bottom:, DON ALBERT’S TEN HAPPY PALS. 
L-R: Ferdinand Dejan (bjo), Arthur Durbany 
(alto), Albert Martin (drs), Jimmy Johnson (bs), 
Hiram Harding (tpt), Don Albert (tpt), Herbert 
Hall (reeds), Louis Cottrelf (tnr), Frank Jacquet 
(tmb), Al Freeman (pno), Sidney Hansell (vocals). 











TRIGGER ALPERT’S ALL STARS 

Treat Me Rough; Looking At You; Love Me 

Tomorrow; Trigger Happy; Tranquilizer (18) 

mins.}—I Like The Likes Of You; I Wish I 

Were In Love Again; I Don’t Want To Be 

Alone Again; Trigger Fantasy; Where’s That 
Rainbow (20 mins.) 


(London LTZ-U15096. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


Former Glenn Miller bassist Trigger 
Alpert has collected quite an interesting 
little group of modern musicians around 
him for this session. As a hard-working 
rhythm man he is entitled to strong views 
about rhythm sections, and has 
eliminated both piano and guitar from 
this group, With Ed Shaughnessy on 
drums Trigger holds the group excel- 
lently, and his deep toned bass sounds 
magnificent in solo passages. The accent 
¥ on arrangements by pianists Marty 

aich and Dick Hyman, neither of whom 
appears on. the record, and by Tony 
Scott, who does. His “Trigger Happy” is 
perhaps the best and most original 
arrangement of this set. Joe Wilder blows 
With erratic enthusiasm, supported on 
occasion by Urbie Green, who seems not 
to be in very good form. 

Zoot Sims and Tony Scott take most 
of the honours, as Al Cohn confines him- 
self mainly to baritone sax. Paich’s 
arrangement of “I Wish I Were” is 
interesting, and gets the ensemble swing- 
ing as well as most arrangements of this 
kind ever can. Whilst I do not complain 
of any lack of rhythm in most of these 
tracks I find considerable lack of inspira- 
tion and an uncomfortable sameness 
about the arrangers’ approach to their 
subject. There is much to please those 
who are interested in the soloists. 

Joe Wilder (tpt), Urbie Green at ie 
Scott (clt and tnr), Zoot Sims (alto and tnr), 
Al Cohn (tnr and bari), Trigger Alpert (bs), 
Ed Shaughnessy (drs). New York, 29th October, 
23rd and 30th November, 1956. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 

AND HIS HOT SEVEN 
Potato Head Blues (c); Wild Man Blues (a); 
S.O.L. Blues (ce); Gully Low Blues (f); Melan- 
choly Blues (d); Weary Blues (d) (18 mins.)}— 
Twelfth St. Blees (d); Willie The Weeper (a); 
Keyhole Blues (c); That’s When I’ll Come Back 
Te You (f); Alligator Crawl (c); Chicago 

Breakdown (b) (18 mins.) 

(Philips BBL 7189. 12in.LP 37s. 63d.) 

Volume 2 of the Armstrong Story 


contains as much good jazz, if not more, 
than the first volume. Every track is a 


RECORD 


BOB BURNS: GRAHAM BOATFIELD: STANLEY DANCE: KEITH GOODWIN : 


veritable masterpiece of traditional jazz, 
for Louis was at the very summit of his 
powers, “Potato Head”, “S.O.L.” and 
“Gully Low” (same* tune); “Wild Man”; 
and “Willie the Weeper” all contain 
vintage Armstrong trumpet, plus the 
extremely hot and agitated clarinet of 
Johnny Dodds. All are the blues, all 
played with great feeling and a wonder- 
ful swing. 


The odd men out, “Chicago Break- 
down”, a Jelly Roll Morton tune, and 
“Twelfth Street Rag” both receive most 
ingenious treatment Earl Hines takes a 
good chorus on the former, whilst the 
latter is properly tamed by Armstrong’s 
extraordinary mversion of the melody 
during the final chorus. A set you cannot 
afford to be without. S.T. 


(a) (c) (d) (e) (f). Louis Armstrong (cnt), 
Johnny Dodds (cit), Kid Ory (tmb), Lil Arm- 
strong (pno), Johnny St Cyr (bjo), Pete Briggs 
(tuba), Baby Dodds (drs). Dates: Chicago (a) 
7/3/27; (©) 10/5/27; (a) 11/5/27; (e) 13/5/27; 
(f) 14/5/27. 


(b) Armstrong (cnt), Boyd Atkins (sop), 
‘Stump’ Evans (alto/bari), Honore Dutray (tmb), 
Earl Hines (pno), Rip Bassett (bjo), Pete Briggs 
(tuba), Tubby Hall (drs), unknown 2nd cornet 
and 3rd sax. Chicago 9/5/27. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
AND THE ANGELS 


When Did You Leave Heaven; You're A 
Heavenly Thing; I Married An Angel; A Sinner 
Kissed An Angel; Angela Mia; Angel Child (20 
mins.)}—And The Angels Sing; Fools Rush In; 
Vii String Along With You; Angel; The 
Prisoner’s Song; Goodnight Angel (19 mins.) 


(Brunswick LAT 8210. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


It is very difficult to know how to 
review a record such as this, for al- 
though it has been very carefully pro- 
duced its connection with Armstrong the 
jazz musician is somewhat remote. The 
gimmick here is a selection of ‘angel 
songs’ so I suppose there is an excuse 
for the inclusion of a heavenly choir, but 
I am glad to say that even this can’t 
keep Louis down entirely. He goes on 
his merry way regardless, giving zest and 
new life to a number of dreary pops. 
Though mostly vocal, we are treated to a 
fair amount of trumpet, of which “The 
Prisoner’s Song” (Even Louis is sur- 
prised to find the word ‘angel’ cropping 
up here!) and “Angel Child” are the 
best examples. P.T. 
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AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUINTET 
PLUS ONE 


Jazz in D Minor—{i) Medium; (ii) Slow; (iii) 
Medium (21} mins.}—Cubano Chant; In a 
Sentimental Mood; Star Eyes; I’ Be Around; 
You'd Be So Nice To Come Home To (19; mins.) 


(London LTZ-N15089. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


I am not kindly disposed to the ramifi- 
cations of a group which starts life as 
a quartet of five men, and then advances 
to the status of a quintet plus one. A 
state of normalcy would demand that 
such a_ group be called a_ sextet. 
Normalcy cannot, however, prevail under 
these conditions, and the musical results 
are no exception. The D Minor Suite is 
a piece by Bill Holman, rambling and 
apparently seriously rehearsed “before 
audiences” prior to its perpetuation on 
record. Only part three (described as 
medium but patently fast) is worthy of 
comment, for the revitalisation of what 
sounds to be a very moribund group. 
The piano take off is excellent, and 
Healey’s flute solo circumscribes : the 
rhythm pattern in a successful way. Even 
the final ensemble comes to life above 
the patter of Osie Johnson’s drumming. 

The ballad treatment of “Sentimental 
mood” on the reverse is so devoid of 
jazz feeling that I doubt the wisdom of 
the Quintet’s title. This thought can be 
echoed and applied with equal truth to 
other tracks on this side. Any rhythmic 
beat which occurs is super-imposed on 
the front line, instead of the reverse. The 
whole effect is bogged down by 
arrangements of diabolic neo-classicism, 
wherein instrumental freedom is virtually 
non-existant. G.L. 

Dick Healey (fit/alto), Erroll Buddle (bassoon/ 
tnr), Jack Brokensha (vbs), Bryce Rhode (pno), 
Jack Lander (bs), Osie Johnson (drs). New York, 
March, 1957. 


CHET BAKER 


How About You (a); Once In A While (c); 
Cheketah (a); Alone Together (c); Chet (e) (19 
mins.)}—Dimah (ec); Tasty Pudding (d); Antici- 
pated Blues (b); V Lime (f); Exitus (c) (21 mins.) 


(Felsted PDL 85036. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Although only recorded just about 
two years ago these sides sound terribly 
dull and dated. 

I could never understand why Baker 
was rated so highly by the modernists, 
and to me his playing is perfectly exem- 
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REVIEWS 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


plified here—unimaginative, stilted and 
quite without any feeling for jazz at 
all. 


None of the tracks rise above the 
mediocre, but those featuring Bobby 
Jasper have something to recommend 
them. S.T. 

(a) Chet Baker (tpt), Bobby Jasper (tnr), 
Raymond Fol (pno), Benoit Quersin (bs), Jean- 
Louis Viale (drs). 26/12/55. (b) Same 10/2/56. 
(c) Same without Jasper. 28/11/55. (d) Same 
as (a) without Viale 10/2/56. (e) Baker (tpt), 
Benny Vasseur (tmb), Teddy Ameline (alto), 
Armand Migiani (tnr),. William Boucaya (bari), 
Francy Bolland (pno), Quersin (bs), Pierre 
Lemarchand (drs). 25/10/55. (f) Same as (e) 
15/3/56. 


CHRIS BARBER PLAYS—Vol. IV 


When The Saints Go Marching In (a); Olga (a); 

Old Rugged Cross (b); Bye And Bye (a) (15+ 

mins.)—Pound Of Blues (a); When You And I 

Were Young, Maggie (b); Just A Closer Walk 
With Thee (a) (12 mins.) 


(Nixa NJT 508. 10in.LP 27s. 10d.) 


This is competent Barber within the 
limits of his band’s style and perform- 
ance, Ottilie Patterson’s vocal on “Saints” 
is disappointing, but she retrieves her 
Jaurels with “Just a Closer Walk”. The 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


by 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


material is strictly vintage, with such 
pieces as the Oliver “Olga” and Arm- 
strong’s “Bye ’n Bye” included in the 
repertoire. Brian Rust has a go at those 
who apply “labels” to categorise jazz 
bands in sleeve notes. His self-imposed 
standards are that jazz must be either 
good or bad. I agree with him on this 
point, but not as to the category in 
which he places these performances. Nor 
am I prepared to allow Mr. Rust to label 
the works of Messrs. Oliver and Arm- 
strong as mainstream. By his antiquarian 
standards Ellington’s Cotton Club 
Orchestra must be post-bop ! 


By far the best track is Chris’s original 
“Pound of Blues”. Two tracks are 
devoted to the Monty Sunshine Quartet, 
which is a band within a band. As I 
prefer his solo work to that of the rest 
of the band I favour this diversion, but 
have to record that he fails equally to 
bring the rhythm section to life. 


(a) Chris Barber (tmb), Pat Halcox (tpt), Monty 

Sunshine (clit), Eddie Smith (bjo), Dick Smith 
(bs), Ron Bowden (drs), Ottilie Patterson (vcl). 
12/9/57. (b) Monty Sunshine (cit), Eddie Smith 
(bjo), Dick Smith (bs), Ron Bowden (drs). 
26/8/57. 
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SINCLAIR TRAILL 


BILLY BAUER 
The Way You Look Tonight; Lady Estelie’s 
Dream—Lullaby Of The Leaves; Too Marvellous 
For Words 


(Columbia SEB 10081. EP Ils. 10d.) 


Quiet, methodical and perhaps at times 
just a little too pretty jazz by a quartet 
headed by guitarist Billy Bauer. A super- 
lative technician and extremely lyrical 
soloist, Bauer has concentrated on studio 
session work since his days with Woody 
Herman and Lennie Tristano, but his 
ability as a creative jazzman seems to 
have suffered not at all over the years. 

The guitarist and pianist Andrew 
Ackers state the theme of the Ightly 
swinging “Tonight”, Bauer takes the re- 
lease, and later puts down a likeable solo 
that doesn’t stray too far from the 
written melody line. There's a slight sug- 
gestion of a latin beat by Osie Johnson 
during the opening bars of “Dream”, 
which contains worthwhile solos by both 
Bauer and Ackers. Milt Hinton’s firm, 
rounded bass lines help to keep things 
moving here. 

Hinton solos briefly during the lilting, 
though somewhat unexciting, “Lullaby”, 
but “Too Marvellous” is more rewarding 
and Bauer’s work on this track is 
thoroughly absorbing. His playing em- 
bodies an exceptionally high degree of 
accuracy, and the tonal purity of each 
note is quite striking. K.G. 

Billy Bauer (gtr), Andrew Ackers (pno), Milt 
Hinton (bs), Osie Johnson (drs). 


BIX BEIDERBECKE 
Margie (a); Louisiana (a); Singin’ The Blues (b): 
At The Jazz Band Bell (c) 
(Philips BBE 12125. EP 12s. 104d.) 


Subtitled “The Best of Bix’, I welcome 
these tracks to the lists if only to enable 
newcomers to jazz to hear swme fine 
music under the best reproduction condi- 
tions. I do not agree with the inclusivn of 
“Margie” or “Louisiana” amongst 
Beiderbecke’s best work. The hand 
sounds stodgy and groping for leadership 
during one of his worst “offdays” on 
both these tracks. The reverse is an 
entirely different proposition. Some 
people will say with emphasis that 
“Singin’” is the finest Bix solo, and the 
best white trumpet solo ever recorded. It 
is certainly a classic, and with “Jazz 
Band Ball” must rank as an all-time high 
in its style. I also commend the brief solo 
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by Adrian Rollini (bass sax.) on the last 
named track, and his competent founda- 
tion for the ensemble. G.L. 
(a) Bix Beiderbecke (cnt), Izzy Friedman (clt), 
Bill Rank (tmb), Min Liebrook (bs sax), Lennie 
Hayton (pno), Harry Gale (drs). 21/9/28. (b) 
Beiderbecke (cnt), Frank Trumbavuer (c mel. sax), 
Doc Ryker (alto), Jimmy Dorsey (cit), Miff Mole 
(tmb), Dizzy Riskin (pno), Ed Lang (gtr), Chaun- 
cey Morehouse (drs). 4/2/27. (c) Beiderbecke 
(cnt), Don Murray (clit), Rank (tmb), Frank Sig- 
norelli (pno), Howdy Quicksell (bjo), Adrian 
Rollini (bs sax), Morehouse (drs). 5/10/27. 


BENNY CARTER 
(a) This Can’t Be Love—(b) Angel Eyes 
(Columbia-Clef LB 10075. 78 rpm. 7s. 4d.) 


With so many mediocre alto players 
around these days using a horrid thin, 
emasculated tone, it is a pleasure to hear 
Benny Carter showing just how the in- 
strument should sound. The first side is 
a solo performance by Benny at medium 
fast tempo with rhythm section accom- 
paniment. The reverse is a mood piece 
at slow tempo. Benny plays impeccably, 
nicely supported by Ellis’ guitar chording 
and a brief solo from Bill weg 

(a) Benny Carter (alto), Don Abney (pno), 
George Duvivier (bs), Louis Bellson (drs). 

(b) Benny Carter (alto), Bill Harris (tmb), 
Oscar Peterson (pno), Herb Ellis (gtr), Ray 
Brown (bs), Buddy Rich (drs). 


CHARLIE CHRISTIAN with the 
BENNY GOODMAN SEXTET 
AND ORCHESTRA 
Blues In B; Wholly Cats; Till Town Special; Gone 
With ‘What’ Wind; Breakfast Feud; Air Mail 
Special (20 mins.)—Waitin’ For Benny; A 
Smo-o-o-oth One; Seven Come Eleven; Six 
Appeal; Gone With What Draft; Solo Flight 
(20 mins.) 

(Philips BBL 7172. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 
The loss that jazz suffered by the death 
of Charlie Christian in 1942, at the age 
of twenty-three, is quite irreparable. 
This twelve inch LP offers not only a 
very representative selection of his work 
with Benny Goodman in the early 
forties, but also includes two delightfully 
spontaneous and unrehearsed warm-up 
performances which luckily an astute 
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engineer recorded for posterity. Although 
the balance is far from perfect, they both 
contain interesting examples of 
Christian’s work, as well as some good 
solos from Cootie Williams and Georgie 
Auld on “Waitin? For Benny” and 
Johnny Guarnieri on “Blues in B”. 

The rest of the tracks will be familiar 
to most readers and all are played with 
that impeccable musica] skill that one 
expects of Goodman. The Sextet tracks, 
such as “Till Tom Special” and “Gone 
With ‘What’ Wind” with Count Basie, 
Lionel Hampton, Goodman and 
Christian all featured, remain particularly 
impressive. Cootie Williams’ trumpet 
playing is also well featured on “Wholly 
Cats” and “A Smooth One”, The only 
full band track “Solo Flight” is, of 
course, virtually a guitar solo with full 
orchestral accompaniment. Both the 
arrangement and_ performance are 
excellent and once again Charlie 
Christian demonstrates his fabulous tech- 
nique and wonderful feeling for jazz 
improvisation. & 
Wholly Cats—Benny Goodman (clt), Charlie 
Christian (gtr), Count Basie (pno), Artie Bern- 
stein (bs), Cootie Williams (tpt), Georgie Auld 
(tnr), Harry Jaeger (drs). 7/11/40. 

Till Tom Special and Gone With ‘“‘What’? Wind 
—Goodman (clit), Christian (gtr), Lionel Hamp- 
ton (vbs), Basie (pno), Bernstein (bs), Nick 
Fatool (drs). 7/2/40. 

Breakfast Feud and Gone With What Draft— 
Goodman (clit), Christian (gtr), Basie (pno), 
Bernstein (bs), Williams (tpt), Auld (tnr), Jo 
Jones (drs). 15/1/41. 

Seven Come Eleven—Goodman (clit), Christian 
(gtr), Hampton (vbs), Fletcher Henderson (pno), 
Bernstein (bs), Fatool (drs). 2/10/39. 

Six Appeal—Goodman (clit), Christian (gtr), 
Hampton (vbs), Dudley Brooks (pno), Bernstein 
(bs), Fatool (drs). 11/6/40. 

Blues In B, Air Mail Special, Waitin’ For Benny, 
A Smooth One—Goodman (clit), Christian (gtr), 
Johnny Guarnieri (pno), Bernstein (bs), Williams 
(tpt), Auld (tnr), Tough (drs). 13/3/41. 

Solo Flight—Goodman (cit), Gus Bivona, Skippy 
Martin, Bob Snyder (altos), Georgie Auld, Pete 
Mondello (tnrs), Alec Fila, Irving Goodman, 
Jimmy Maxwell, Charles ‘‘Cootie’’ Williams 
(tpts), Lou McGarity, Cutty Cutshall (tmbs), 
Johnny Guarnieri (pno), Charlie Christan (gtr), 
Artie Bernstein (bs), Dave Tough (drs). 19/2/41. 


BUCK CLAYTON 


(a) Stompin’ At The Savoy—{b) Confessin’; 
Blues For Hazel 


(HMV. 7EG 8279. EP Ils. 14d.) 


Unfortunately Buck does not receive 
very inspired support from the French 
boys here, the rhythm section being dis- 
mally thin and ineffective. The prolonged 
version of “Stompin’” does not sustain 
interest for the whole of one side. 
Sasson takes a fair guitar ‘solo but other- 
wise the proceedings are dull, even 
Buck sounding far from inspired. 

Both performances on the reverse are 
considerably better if only for Buck's 
warm and sensative trumpet playing. 
Persiany’s piano solo on “Confessin’ ” is 
pretty, if somewhat out of character, 
though I like his accompaniment to 
Buck’s inventive and relaxed solo on the 
blues. ao 

Buck Clayton (tpt), Michel de Villers (bari), 
Andre Persiany (pno), Jean-Pierre Sasson (gtr), 
Gerard ‘‘Dave’’ Pochonet (drs). Paris (a), Nov. 
6th, 1953; (b), Nov. 12th, 1953. 
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BILL COLEMAN & HIS ORCHESTRA 


Saint Louis Baby; Basin Street Blues—Lullaby 
Of Birdland; Ding Dong Boogie 
(Columbia SEG 7722. EP lls. 14d.) 


The Basie-like opening of the first 
track sounds completely unlike a French 
group, and I was more than surprised to 
read that Bill Coleman’s supporting 
musicians on this session are all men 
whose reputations have been made in the 
Continental jazz scene. Cecily Forde’s 
contribution is no more than a rather 
precious attempt to copy Ella Fitzgerald. 
Bill Coleman, a pillar of the Parisien 
post-war and pre-war jazz world, plays 
some fine trumpet, and has chosen his 
men well. Lafitte and “Low Reed” make 
valuable contributions, and Persiany is 
worth watching. G.L. 

Bill Coleman (tpt and vocal on ‘‘Basin’’), Guy 
Lafitte (tnr), ‘“‘Low Reed’’ (bari), Andre Persi- 
any (pno), Paul Rovere (bs), Roger Paraboschi 
(drs), Cecily Forde (vocal on ‘‘Lujlaby’’ and 
‘*Boogie’’). March 13th, 1956. 


BING CROSBY with 
BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO JAZZ BAND 


Let A Smile Be Your Umbrella; I’m Gonna Sit 
Right Down And Write Myself A Letter; Along 
The Way To Waikiki; Exactly Like You; Dream 
A Little Dream Of Me; Last Night On The Back 
Porch (19 mins.}— Some Sunny Day; Whisper- 
ing; Tell Me; Mack The Knife; Down Among 
The Sheltering Palms; Mama Loves Papa (20 
mins.) 
(RCA RD-27032. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Some years ago one of the smaller jazz 
magazines asked a number of critics for 
an answer to the question, “Can Crosby 
sing jazz?” Without exception the 
answers were in the affirmative and 
several cited such well known early re- 
cordings as “Moonbum”, “My Honey’s 
Lovin’ Arms”, “Someday Sweetheart” 
and “Sweet Georgia Brown” to support 
their contention. If any further proof 
were needed it is contained in_ this 
thoroughly delightful selection aptly 
titled “Bing with a Beat”. 

It’s not a record to analyse—just sit 
back and enjoy it, as I know you will. 
The performances are spotted with some 
fair to middling solo work, notably from 
Scobey himself on “Whispering”, and 
Ralph Sutton on “Some Sunny Day”. 
Bing’s track is “Exactly Like You”, a 
number which suits him perfectly, but 
“Whispering”, “Umbrella” and ‘Mama 
Loves Papa” follow close behind. 

P.T. 

Bob Scobey (tpt), Matt Matlock (cle and arr.), 
Dave Harris (tnr), Abe Lincoln (tmb), Ralph 
Sutton (pno), Clancy Hayes (gtr), Red Callender 
(bs), Nick Fatool (drs), No recording date given. 


FIVE STEPS TO DANKWORTH 


Export Blues (c); Somerset Morn (ce); Just A 
Sittin’ And A Rockin’ (d); One For Janet (b); 
Somebody Loves Me (a) (20 mins.)—Hullabaloo 
(c); Horoscope (ec); Stompin’ At The Savoy (d); 
Magenta Midget (b); Limehouse Blues (a); 
(19 mins.) 

(Parlophone PMC 1043. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 

The trouble with midnight matinées is 
that one must hang around in bars so 
long before they begin, and then one’s 
judgment may be affected by Scotland's 
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greatest gift to mankind. The reviewer’s 
benevolence increases with his alcoholic 
intake and he constantly regrets the 
meanness of his writings. The point of 
which is that when I first heard the 
Dankworth band, at the RFH concert 
for the South African Treason Trial 
Fund, I was both astonished and 
delighted. This record was therefore 
awaited with more than ordinary interest. 

The first track on each side is most 
particularly to be heard. Here a British 
big band really makes it, and if Bolling’s 
is nO more, you can, so far as I’m con- 
cerned, move this one into third place 
behind Duke's and Basie’s, It plays with 
good ensemble precision and it really 
swings. What is more, it can swing 
lightly and loosely. 

Via full arrangements with all holes 
filled, big bands have tended for too 
long, I think, to stress power and weight. 
The effect has not been altogether dis- 
agreeable, but it has often been 
monotonous, like the overblown tenors 
of r. and b. The full power of the big 
band is something I like to know is 
there, in reserve, for emergencies, for 
climaxes Dankworth shows a somewhat 
similar conception of dynamic values. 

I played “Export Blues” and “Hulla- 
baloo” to Earl Hines. “That's a good 
band with a good beat,” he said. Cer- 
tainly, it has a crisp, clean, swinging 
rhythm section, and that in itself goes a 
good way to explaining the band’s im- 
pact. The leader's alto is relaxed, elegant 
and fluent, a little too heavily impreg- 
nated with the “modern” idiom for my 
taste, and sometimes suave where I 
would like abandon. The tenor of Danny 
Moss, however, is unreservedly recom- 
mended, His is warm, moving music in 
the best tenor tradition. 

The other four big-band tracks are 
good, but not as impressive as the two 
mentioned. The small groups play with 
finesse. but the general impression is 
somewhat superficial. Best is ‘Horo- 
scope”, a 12-bar blues by Johnny-—-not 
by Constant Lambert. .D. 

(a) Johnny Dankworth Orchestra: Johnny 
Dankworth (as), Dickie Hawdon, Derrick 
Abbott, Bill Metcalf, Stan Palmer, Colin Wright 
(tpts), Laurie Monk, Tony Russell, Danny 
Elwood, Jack Botterell, Garry Brown, (tmbs), 
Tommy Whittle (ts), Alex Leslie (c and bs), 
Dave Lee (pno), Eric Dawson (bs), Kenny Clare 
(drs). London, March 21st, 1957. (b) Dickie 
Hawdon Quintet: Hawdon, Dankworth, Lee, 
Dawson, Clare. London, March 25th, 1957. (c) 
Johnny Dankworth Orchestra: as (a) except 
Whittle replaced by Danny Moss (tnr), and Bill 
Metcalf by Bert Courtley (tpt). London, August 
29th, 1957. (d) As (c), London, September 2nd, 
1957. (ce) Laurie Monk Quartet: Monk, Dank- 
worth Dawson, Clare. London, September 4th, 
1957. 


WILBUR DE PARIS AND HIS 
NEW, NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 


I've Found A New Baby; The World Is Waiting 
For The Sunrise—Bourbon Street Parade; In A 
Persian Market 


(Tempo EXA 73. EP 13s. 7d.) 


Although I find little “new” in this 
New Orleans jazz, it has a most com- 
mendable beat and attack which is 
consistent with the reputation of the de 
Paris band. If all traditional bands 
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would tackle their subject with such 
verve the task of the critic would be a 
much pleasanter one. Omer Simeon’s 
liquid phrasing is a joy to hear, and both 
Sidney and Wilbur de Paris push the 
front line to its limit. Eddie Gibbs’ 
energetic banjo work on this session is 
excellent, but I found his solo on 
“World” a trifle too busy. Zutty drums 
with confident ease throughout. 


Sidney de Paris (tpt), Wilbur de Paris (tmb), 
Omer Simeon (clit), Don KirkPatrick (pno), 
Eddie Gibbs (bjo), Nat Woodley (bs), Zutty 
Singleton (drs). CIRCA 1953 


WILBUR DE PARIS AND HIS 
NEW, NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 


Introduction by Wilbur de Paris; Majorca; Juba 

Dance; Toll Gate Blues; Wrought Iron Rag (21+ 

mins.)}—Cielito Lindo; Sister Kate; Banjoker; 
Piano Blues; Farewell Blues (20 mins.) 


(London LTZ-K15086. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


This group is probably one of the 
greatest bands today playing in the New 
Orleans tradition, without being too 
hamstrung by the conventions of this 
particular style. The album is part of a 
concert at Symphony Hall, Boston in 
October, 1956, and not only are the 
performances exciting in themselves, but 
but they have quality and atmosphere 
about them. 

The opening track is a Wilbur de Paris 
original, “Majorca” and right away we 
are given a sample of the harmonica 
playing of Wilbert Kirk. Some may argue 
that this instrument has little place in 
jazz, but Kirk plays it with that haunting 
quality that is to be heard on a number 
of blues records, “Marjorca” also gives 
Omer Simeon the chance to demonstrate 
that he is without doubt, one of the 
greatest living jazz clarinet players, and 
Sidney to show that he can still play 
some excellent full-toned cornet. 

It would be invidious to go through 
each title, but I would recommend all the 
Wilbur de Paris originals, particularly 
“Toll Gate Blues”, where both Simeon 
and Sonny White are wonderfully 
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featured. The latter is also in expert 
form on “Piano Blues”, while Lee Blair 
shows what a banjo can do jazz-wise on 
“Banjoker”. Finally I would recommend 
the work of the whole group on the 
traditional Mexican folk song‘ Cielito 
Lindo”, although here again it is Simeon 
who is outstanding. P.T 
Wilbur de Paris (slide valve/tmb), Sidney de 
Paris (cnt), Omer Simeon (cit), Sonny White 
(pno), Lee Blair (bjo), Bennie Moten (bs), 
Wilbert Kirk (drs/harmonica), Recorded, Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, October 26th, 1956. All 
arrangements by Wilbur de Paris, with the 
exception of ‘‘Juba Dance’? by Omer Simeon. 


FATS DOMINO 


Blueberry Hill; Honey Chile; What's The 
Reason; Blue Monday; So Long; La La (13+ 
mins.)—Troubles Of My Own; You Done Me 
Wrong; Reeling And Rocking; The Fat Man's 
Hop; Poor Poor Me; Trust In Me (14 mins.) 
(London HA-P 2073. 12in.LP 37s 64d.) 


No-one can complain that Fats 
Domino is poorly represented on British 
records, for this is his fourth large LP, 
in addition to numerous smaller things. 
He disarms criticism by the naivety and 
wistful appeal of his voice, but there is 
no doubt this is his poorest collection to 
date. The fault is not hard to find—the 
material here is not good enough, and no 
less than ten of the twelve numbers have 
composer credits in the name of 
“Domino”. 

Like the other LP collections, this 
includes a couple of popular successes 
(“Blueberry Hill” and “So Long”), a Fat 
Man instrumental—all the Fat Man ones 
are likeable—and the usual] collection of 
other things, which include a notable 
proportion of fade-outs. For a change, 
the notes give some real information 
about our man, but end in the familiar 
crowing way. 

Nobody abreast of the times will fail 
to know the first track; the second is a 
type of “Ugly Chile” song, with its 
reference to “banjo legs and pigeon 
toes”, and this with the last two tracks 
forms the poorest group on the record. 
The accompanying band is as_ usual, 
although the lead tenor departs a little 
from his creaking form in “What's the 
reason” and blows some pleasant re- 
strained music. “Troubles” also is nice, 
with some of the old fortune-teller lyrics, 
and so is “Done me Wrong’, a very 
simple pattern in riffs. 

The blues lies underneath nearly all of 
Domino’s music, While it is not pro- 
found, and of a limited significance, that 
does not restrict either its appeal or its 
worth. His output is so large that one 
can easily pick quite a selection of 
worthwhile music. G.B. 


DOROTHY DONEGAN 


That Old Black Magic; Over The Rainbow; 
Humoresque; Autumn Leaves; Lullaby Of Bird- 
land (15 mins.)}—This Can’t Be Love; September 
Song; Donegan Walk; My Funny Valentine: 
Sweet Georgia Brown (13 mins.) 
(Columbia 33S 1116. 10in.LP 30s. 114d.) 


Dorothy Donegan plays with terrific 
swing at times, but her work is mainly 
superficial and more suited to the Café 
Society crowd than for the jazz student. 
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In this album she sets about giving the 
customers what they expect of her, so 
we have hashed up classics, clever varia- 
tions on “Black Magic” and a good deal 
of trickery and flashery. The one 
supposedly jazz number, “Donegan 
Walk” is a pathetic attempt at boogie 
woogie which quickly degenerates into 
a pyro-technical display of flashy 
technique. P.T. 

Dorothy Donegan (pno and arr), Charles C. 
Smith (drs), Oscar Pettiford and William 
Pemberton (bs) alternately. Recorded, March 
23rd, 1957. 


WALLY FAWKES 


AND HIS TROGLODYTES 


Sent For You Yesterday; Pale Blues—When 
You're Smiling; The Pilot Fish And The Whale 


(Decca DFE 6407. EP Ils. 54d.) 


Wally’s new records have a freshness 
about them and are, in their way, as 
charming as his cartoon characters. 
There is simplicity of style which is most 
appealing and, above all, there is a 
genuine feeling for jazz. 

The old Basie favourite “Sent For You 
Yesterday” sounds relaxed and features 
good piano from Ian Armit and some 
forthright Armstrong-style trumpet from 
Spike, while. Keith plays a_ very 
individual solo. “Pale Blues”, a com- 
munal composition by the band, is per- 
haps not so successful, though I liked 
Armit’s tasteful piano opening. “Smiling” 
swings nicely with good solo work all 
round and Wally’s original “Pilot Fish” 
is the best of the four with an out- 
standing solo from Christie and some 
delicately played clarinet by Wally. 

Spike Mackintosh (tpt), Keith Christie (tmb), 
Wally Fawkes (clit), Ian Armit (pno), Tim Mahn 
(bs), Eddie Taylor (drs). London, April 22/23, 
1957. 


IRVING FAZOLA’S DIXIELANDERS 


—GEORGE HARTMAN & HIS ORC. 
(a) Isle Of Capri; (a) Sweet Lorraine; (a) With 
You Anywhere You Are; (a) When Your Lover 
Has Gone; (b) Hindustan; (b) Always (164 mins.) 
—(a) Clarinet Marmalade; (a) Mostly Faz; (a) 
Jazz Me Blues; (a) Someday Sweetheart; (b) 
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Oxford Street, London, W.1 


(Next door to “MAGICOAL” 
showrooms) 


Phone: MUSeum 0262 
“3 floors 1. worth the 











Darktown Strutters Ball; (b) Amgry (17 mins.) 
(EmArcy EJL 1264. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Entitled ‘“‘New Orleans Express’’ this 
is pretty fair Dixieland fare. Hartman 
has much the better rhythm section, but 
the Fazola sides score by reason of his 
own exquisite clarinet playing, plus the 
efforts of a better than average tenor and 
trombone. His pianist also plays well, 
having good solos on “Capri” and the 
bright version of “Jazz Me Blues”. 

“Mostly Faz’ has in addition to two 
fine choruses from Faz a very good solo 
in Teagarden tradition from Julian Laine. 
Local bands would do well to note “With 
You Anywhere You Are’—a very good 
jazz tune, brightly played. I don’t like 
Hartman’s tone, but the group swing and 
“Bujie” Centobie’s clarinet playing is not 
far behind Fazola’s for quality 

Taken all round the recording is very 
uneven. .T. 

(a) Irving Fazola (clit), Tony Dalmedo (tpt), 
Julian Laine (tmb), Steve Giarrantano (tnr), Pete 
Laudeman (pno), Bunny Franks (bs), Charlie 
Duke (drs). New Orleans, October, 1945.  (b) 
George Hartman (tpt), Vernon Brown (tmb), 
Leonard ‘Bujie’ Centobie (cit), Frank Froeba 
(pno), Jack Lesberg (bs), George Wettling (drs). 
New York, 27/9/44. 


GRAND ENCOUNTER 
Love Me Or Leave Me; I Can’t Get Started; 
Easy Living (16 mins.)}—2 Degrees East-3 De- 
grees West; Skylark; Almost Like Being In Love 
(184 mins.) 
(Vogue LAE 12065. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


As an example of modern chamber 
music jazz I suppose this comes to being 
as near a perfect set as one could wish 
for. The tempo is never allowed to get 
hurried, the proceedings never rise above 
quiet, and everyone behaves with the 
utmost decorum. 

The rhythm is very sound and 
although it never really swings, in the 
old fashioned meaning of the word, it 
achieves a fascinating kind of rhythmic 
lilt which obviously affects the soloists. 
Perkins as the only wind instrument has 
a lot to do, and whilst I would not class 
him wits the great tenor players, he 
improvises pleasantly enough on “Almost 
Like Being in Love” and “Love Me or 
Leave Me”. 

John Lewis’ piano playing is full of 
understatement. His solo on “Can’t Get 
Started” is almost stark in its simplicity, 
and his ideas dovetail beautifully with 
those of Jim Hall throughout. S.T. 

John Lewis (pno), Percy Heath (bs), Chico 
Hamilton (drs), Bill Perkins (tnr), Jim Hall 
(gtr). 


THE BILL HARRIS HERD 
C-Jam_ Blues; Tutti-Frutti—Jive At Five; Sue 
Loves Mabel 
(Columbia SEB 10080. EP Ils. 10d.) 


Not an outstanding record but a 
pleasant little package just the same. The 
group roar like mad on the rough, 
spirited “Sue’—Harry Johnson gets a 
little wild, and altoist Charlie Mariano 
doesn’t seem awfully sure of himself but 
Harris’ booting, raucus trombone really 
cuts though towards the close of the 
tune—this is the sort of lusty, belting 
trombone playing that I really enjoy. 
“Jive” is a _ little more polite and 
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organised and besides Harris’ quiet, con- 
structive, mellow solo, there’s also a 
shorter sequence of Mariano alto. “C- 
Jam” starts to move, but on the whole, 
is rather disappointing. Jackson sings the 
stream of nonsense that is laughingly 
labelled lyrics of “Tutti- Frutti’ while 
Harris blows an obligato. Maybe this 
was meant to be a joke, but personally, 
I found it unamusing. K.G. 

Bill Harris (tmb), Charlie Mariano (alto/bar), 
Harry Johnson (tnr), Sonny Truitt (tmb/pno), 
Chubby Jackson (bs), Morey Feld (drs). 


TUBBY HAYES 
AND THE JAZZ COURIERS 
Through The Night Roared The Overhead Ex- 
presss On A Misty Night; Plebus; Reunion 
(23 mins.}—Oh My!; A Foggy Day; Royal Ascot; 
Cheek To Cheek (224 mins.) 
(Tempo TAP 15. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


As far as I know, this record marks 
the recording debut of the British Jazz 
Couriers. I qualify their name with the 
adjectival ‘British’ to avoid confusion 
with the similarly named American 
group. Formed in April of this year 
(sorry, last year), the Jazz Couriers essay 
a brand of modern jazz otherwise out of 
favour on the British scene. The inspira- 
tion is the American East Coast jazz 
style of a few years back. Usually, a 
unison chorus opens and closes the num- 
ber the two ends of which are separated 
by solo improvisations. The style is a 
short step only from the scribble move- 
ment, but is moving in the right direc- 
tion, as shown by the relatively hard 
blowing and resultant warmth generated 

-especially in the up tempo numbers. 

The two stars of the group are both 
tenor men—Ronnie Scott and Tubby 
Hayes. Both contribute equally in their 
own styles, and Tubby probably earns 
senior billing by virtue, of, his vibes play- 
ing (a little wishy-washy). Of the two, I 
would say that Scott does more for the 
session. Tubby’s heat and drive do not 
make up for the polish and overall 
roundness of Scott's playing. 

Not my cup of tea, I must confess; but 
very likely to appeal to the large num- 
ber of people who throng the Flamingo 
on Saturday evenings. B.N. 

Tubby Hayes (tnr), Ronnie Scott (tnr), Terry 
Shannon (pno), Phil Bates (bs), Bill Eyden (drs), 
Jimmy Dexchar (tpt) is added for ‘Overland 
Express’ and ‘Ascot’. 


EARL ‘FATHA” HINES 
I Ain’t Got Nobody; My Monday Date; Caution 
Blues; Down Among The Sheltering Palms; Love 
Me Tonight; Fifty-Seven Varieties (17 mins.)— 
You Can Depend On Me; Diane; Rosetta; These 
Foolish Things; "Deed I Do; I Hadn’t Anyone 
Till You (24 mins.) 
(Philips BBL 7185. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


This collection of piano solos and its 
appearance so soon after Fatha’s Euro- 
pean triumphs is greatly to the credit of 
Philips. The only serious criticism to be 
made is that Side One ought to have 
been more carefully dubbed from cleaner 
copies of the originals. 

The first four recordings, from 1928, 
are probably the best known and most 
influential jazz piano solos ever made. 
With the exception of “57 Varieties’, 
they seem hardly to have dated. Their 
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integrity is such that they seem to retain 
their freshness however often one 
returns to them. It is still easy to com- 
prehend why they caused such a sensa- 
tion by comparing them with the work 
of other masters of the period like 
Pinetop Smith, Jelly Roll Morton, James 
P. Johnson and Teddy Weatherford. 

“Trumpet Style”, is like so many jazz 
tags, descriptive to the knowing, mis- 
leading to the ignorant. The simulation 
of trumpet characteristics represented 
only one facet of the Hines style. The 
remarkable “singability” and the emo- 
tional depths of his music have never 
been stressed enough, and as a composer 
he remains virtually unrecognised. The 
warm, lyrical interior is often masked, but 
never completely. by a brilliant, pro- 
tectively hard exterior. The complex 
personality of the man is, indeed, 
mirrored in his work. 

There are undertones of sadness, re- 
bellion, defiance and conflict to the 1928 
session, There was no security for jazz- 
men then, not even for the greatest, and 
during the stormy era then beginning, in 
which he was to become a Chicago insti- 
tution, even Earl knew the necessity of 
carrying a gun. By 1932, the date of the 
fifth and sixth sides, he was well 
Jaunched en his career as leader of a 
big ban:. The two titles dashed off at 
the end of a band session are full of 
dazzling ideas, but the emphasis is to 
some extent on virtuosity at the expense 
of self-expression. On the other hand, 
when the recordings on Side Two were 
made in 1950, there is complete control, 
complete assurance, a kind of mellow 
relaxation, and the artistic mastery that 
makeg the difficult sound easy. Here he 
is accompanied by bass and drums (Al 
McKibbon and J. C. Heard), as he likes 
to be because of long usage in bands, 
although he, least of all pianists, needs 
rhythmic support. In “Rosetta” and 
“You Can Depend on Me”, his own com- 
positions, the truth of his half-apologetic 
claim that “I just like to play as I feel” 
is demonstrated with versions that differ 
markedly from any others. The music 
swings and flows effortlessly on these, on 
“*Deed I Do”, “I Hadn’t Anyone Till 
You” and “Diane”, while a ruminative 
mood is introduced for contrast on 
“These Foolish Things’, The two others 
recordings from this session that have 
been omitted are “Velvet Moon” and 
“When I Dream of You”, both pretty, 
ballad interpretations. 

I know only one better record of jazz 
piano. Earl made it in December 1956, 
when he went into the Fantasy studio 
and cut eleven of his own compositions. 
His enduring secret is, as Teddy Wilson 
put it recently: “A beautiful sense of 
rhythm”. S.D. 


MILT JACKSON 


1’ Remember April; Jay Jay’s Blues (a); There’s 

No You (6) (22 mins.)}—Jerry Old Man (b); Out 

Of Nowhere (a); If I Had You (a); Indiana (c) 
(26 mins.) 


(Vogue LAE 12046. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


Records continue to arrive bearing 
Milt Jackson’s name and it seems a 
wonder where and when he found time 
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to make so many. The standard herfe is 
not bad but is not quit& so high as the 
“Jacksonville” LP reviewed elsewhere. I 
find the rhythm a little dumpy in places 
and pianist is rather too repetitive in 
his solo passages. 

Jackson plays extremely inventively on 
the two blues “Jay Jay” and “Jerry Old 
Man” and has three intriguing choruses 
on “If I Had You”. Johnson’s rather 
explosive trombone sounds good on the 
blues tracks, and he _ improvises 
pleasantly enough on_ the ballads 
“There’s No You”, and “Out Of No- 
where”. He takes all the solo space on 
the last track on which Milt Jackson 
takes over the piano duties. S.T. 

(a) Milt Jackson (vbs), Jay Jay Johnson (tmb), 
Al Cohn (tnr), Henri Renaud (pno), Percy Heath 
(bs), Charlie Smith (drs). New York, 7/3/54. 
(b) Same without Cohn. (c) Johnson (tmb), 
Jackson (pno), Heath (bs), Smith (drs). Same 
session. 


HARRY JAMES 


Anything;§ One For My Baby;+ Marchin’;4 
Tenderly;€ Moonlight Fiesta;+ Route 66 { (18 
mins.)}—V’ll Remember April;{ Concerto For 
Clarinet; { Bali Ha’i;+ Stealin’ Apples; + 
Perdido; Queen of The Mambo € (18 mins.) 
(Philips BBL 7176. 12in.LP 37s. 6d$.) 


This is pretty good big band stuff, 
rather reminiscent of the late swing 
period. The rhythm is not too stiff and 
the band boast some good soloists. 

Willie Smith’s eloquent alto is heard 
on “Anything”, a good version of “One 
For My Baby”, “Perdido” and a 
speciality number “Bali Hai”. Juan 
Tizol’s valve trombone contributes to 
“Moonlight Fiesta”. Pat Chartrand’s 
tenor is heard on “Marchin’”, and 
“Concerto” features the clarinet of Herb 
Lorden, Best band track is the bright 
sounding “Stealin’ Apples”. 

S.T. 


Recorded, Hollywood 15/2/55 4 and 30/12/54 tf. 


HARRY JAMES 
Kinda Like The Blues; Blues For Lovers Only; 
Countin’; Cotton Pickin’; Ring For Porter (17 
mins.}—Barn 12; What Am I Here For; Blues 
For Harry’s Sake; Bee Gee; Blues On A Count 
(174 mins.) 
(Capitol LCT 6146. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 


A glance at these titles will suffice to 
tell you that this is no ordinary James 
record. The band sounds a cross between 
Benny Goodman’s and Count Basie’s, 
and it would seem that Harry himself is 
recalling the halycon days when he 
occupied the lead trumpet chair in the 
former’s orchestra. Both arrangements 
and performances, though more modern 
in conception, do have much of the in- 
fectious, swinging quality of the old 
Goodman's band. 

Much of the success of the album is 
due to the compositions and arrange- 
ments of Ernie Wilkins who was res- 
ponsible for three of the numbers, 
“Kinda Like The Blues”, “Blues For 
Lovers Only” and “Blues For Harry’s 
Sake”, while “Ring For Porter” (referr- 
ing to King Porter), “Bee Gee” 
(dedicated to Goodman) and “Barn 12” 
(the number of Harry & Betty Grable’s 
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stable at Santa Anita race track) were 
penned by Harry himself. The last title 
features some excellent alto from Willie 
Smith, while Herb Lorden’s clarinet is 
well featured on the old Ellington tune 
“What Am I Here For”. One of the best 
tracks is the last one, dedicated to Count 
Basie, which is very relaxed and features 
a good tenor solo from Corky Corcoran. 


. P.T. 

Harry James, Robert Rolfe, Don Paladino, 
Ray Linn (tpts), Robert Edmonson, Robert 
Robinson, Herb Harper (tmbs), Ernest Small, 
Corky Corcoran, Francis’ Polifroni, Herb 
Lorden, Willie Smith (saxes), Russ Phillips (bs), 
Larry Kinnamon (pno), Alien Reuss (gtr), Buddy 
Poor (drs). On tracks 1, 3, 7 and 10 Art de Pew 
replaces Ray Linn and Ray Sims replaces Herb 
Harper. Hollywood, May, 1957. 


CONRAD JANIS 
DIXIELAND JAM SESSION 


When The Saints; See See Rider; High Society 
(19 mins.)—That’s A _ Plenty; Willie The 
Weeper; Eh! la Bas; When You And I Were 
Young, Maggie; Down By The _ Riverside 
(20 mins.) 
(London LT}-U15095. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Conrad Janis, combining some talent 
as an actor with rather less as a trom- 
bone player, first achieved success in the 
latter field by winning an amateur jazz 
band contest organised by the “Record 
Changer” in 1949, The group which 
accompanies him on these sessions was 
not in good form—their intonation is 
very suspect and the general level of 
musicianship is well below the standard 
of a number of our local groups. 

The best track is “See See Rider”, on 
which a certain feeling for the blues is 
engendered. Danny Barker takes a brief 
solo and Ralph Sutton can be heard 
tinkling away in the distance quite 
agreeably. The dismal versions of the 
hackneyed ‘Saints’ and “High Society” 
are trotted out in plodding style, while 
the recording and balance are both very 
poor--I understand the recordings took 
place in Rudi Blesh’s sitting room. 

P.T. 

Tracks 1 to 5: Dick Smith (tpt), Conrad 
Janis (tmb), Tom Sharpsteen (clit), Bob Wilber 
(sop), Ralph Sutton (pno), Danny Barker (gtr), 
Pops Foster (bs), Freddie Moore (drs). New 
York, January 23rd, 1951. Tracks 6 to 8: 
Same, except Elmer Schoebel (pno), replaces 
Sutton, Omit Wilber and Foster. Vocals ‘‘Eh, 
la Bas’? by Barker, ‘‘Down By The Riverside’’ 
by Moore. New York, June 7th, 1951. 


LONNIE JOHNSON 


Lonesome Road; Backwater Blues—So Tired; 
Careless Love 


(Parlophone GEP 8635. EP Ils. 14d.) 


The great blues singer has returned to 
the studio to recreate some of his 
masterpieces, recorded for Okeh over 
thirty years ago. Johnson’s style is very 
pure and “towny” by comparison with 
many of his contemporaries, but he is 
still one of the great blues influences. I 
admit that I preferred his guitar work 
in the days of un-electrified guitars, but 
that detracts only slightly from the ex- 
cellence of his performance. G.L. 

Johnson (vcl/gtr), acc. unknown pno, bass. 
CIRCA 1948. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG plays the blues TOMMY and JIMMY DORSEY with 


AL 3501 THE CALIFORNIA RAMBLERS 


AL 3545 
MUGGSY, TESCH 


and THE CHICAGOANS Jumpin’ with PETE JOHNSON 
AL 3503 AL 3549 












LOUIS ARMSTRONG THE DUKE—1926 AL 3551 
with KING OLIVER 
AL 3504 Midwestern jazz 





JOHNNY DODDS. VOL.1 HUSK O’HARE’S SUPER ORCHESTRA 
" : : . THE WOLVERINES 
(there are four volumes available) 
AL 3505 HITCH’S HAPPY HARMONISTS 
HOAGY CARMICHAEL’S COLLEGIANS 











Rediscovered FATS WALLER solos 
AL 3507 


AL 3554 





MA RAINEY, Vol.3 
KING OLIVER plays the blues (there are three volumes available) 


AL 3510 AL 3558 


















JAMES P. JOHNSON BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON 


Early Harlem piano, Vol.1 sings the blues 
(there are two volumes available) AL 3564 
AL 3511 


Jazz piano rarities AL 3555 
Ragtime piano roll, Vol.1 ° 
(there are four volumes available) 
AL 3515 


J weeted ROLL MORTON solos LOND Wie 


AL 3519 
. RECORDS 





The great blue singers AL 3530 
ORIGINS OF JAZZ SERIES 








GEORGE BRUNIS and the 
NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS, aaah i a fe: 
LONDON RECORDS division of 


(there are two volumes available) THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
Vol.1 AL 2536 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON SW9 
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JONAH JONES QUARTET 


Rose Room; Theme From The Threepenny 
Opera—My Blue Heaven; Royal Garden Blues 


(Capital EAP 1-839. EP 12s. 10d.) 


This small group is the one which 
Jonah took into the Embers in New 
York nearly two years ago. I heard 
them once and was frankly disappointed 
with the sounds Jonah was making, and 
with the material he used. They are 
much more at home on these tracks, and 
Mr. Jones sings some simple lyrics with- 
out the usual cabaret affectation. His 
muted work on “Rose Room” and 
“Mack The Knife” is especially pleasing, 
and he is well backed by his rhythm 
men. G.L. 

Jonah Jones (tpt), George Rhodes (pno), John 
Browne (bs), Harold Austin (drs). 24th February 
1957. 


BARNEY KESSEL 


Begin The Blues (a); Louisiana (b); Happy Feel- 
img (c); Embraceable You (a); Wail Street (c) 
(19 mins.)}—Indiana (b); Moten Swing (b); Mid- 
might Sun (a); Contemporary Blues (c); Don’t 
Blame Me (a); 12th St. Rag (b) (20 mins.) 


(Contemporary LAC 12058. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


Helped by an excellent choice of 
tunes, this is fine, happy jazz, Everyone 
appears to enjoy themselves and there is 
some good, free blowing from all the 
horns, and Harry Edison in particular. 

Kessel has four solo tracks and proves 
himself a most talented performer. He 
swings wonderfully on the up-tempo 

“Begin The Blues”, and makes a nice job 
of Lionel Hampton's pretty “Midnight 
Sun”. 

Edison is in good form throughout. 
Whether muted (“Louisiana”, ‘Feeling’, 
““Moten” etc.) or open (“Contemporary’”’) 
he plays with tremendous swing, and a 
wonderfully hot tone. His solos on 

“Louisiana” are in the best possible 
taste, and his chase with George Auld on 
“12th Street” does much to heighten the 
fun of this most amusing track. 

Both tenor players play well. I like 
Perkins’ big tone, but Auld sounds very 
good on “Indiana” and ‘“Moten Swing” 
and plays with, I think, more swing. 
Jimmy Rowles’ style is modernly 
economic, but he has humour and takes 
good choruses on “Happy Feeling” and 
“Indiana”. 

Good no-period jazz for everybody. 

(a) Barney Kessel (gtr), Jimmy Rowles (pno), 
Al Hendrickson (gtr), Red Mitchell (bs), Irv 
Cottler (drs). Los Angeles 26/7/55. (b) Same as 
(a) without Edison and Auld. (c) Same. Bill 
Perkins and Shelly Manne replace Auld and 
Cottler. 28/3/55. 


THE TONY KINSEY QUINTET 


Hi-Ya; Fishin’ The Blues; The Mystery Of The 

Marie Celeste (22 mins.)}—I’m Beginning To See 

The Light; Pict’s Lament; Just Goofin’ (214 
mins.) 


(Decca LK 4207. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Aithough Joe Harriott has now left 
the Kinsey orbit, a permanent record of 
his work with the group during the re- 
cent sharing of the front line honours 
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with Bob Efford, is offered on this LP. 
Despite the cover title of “Jazz at the 
Flamingo”, I believe that this was the 
result of a session at the Railway Arms 
—the pub-cum-recording studio that did 
so little for the Mick Mulligan Band. In 
this case, however, the outcome js good 
and a very polished, often exciting disc 
is the result. 

The rest of the musicians in the Quin- 
tet, apart from Joe and Bob are Tony 
Kinsey himself on drums, Pete Blannin 
on bass and Bill LeSage on vibes and 
piano. Bill also contributes scores for 
four of the six numbers on the disc. 

The blend of the smooth tenor sax 
of Bob Efford and the hoarse protesta- 
tions of Joe Harriott is a surprisingly 
happy one, and the music here is gener- 
ally as good as you will find around the 
British jazz club scene. Better, in fact 
because you can never get the clarity of 
these recordings by standing around in 
a jazz club. (This is not meant however 
to be an opening gambit in an all-out 
attack on jazz clubs). Apart from Joe 
Harriott, the star of the disc is un- 
doubtedly Biil LeSage, whose piano 
playing may reflect a variety of sources, 
but always the right one for the time and 
mood. B.N 

Tony Kinsey (drs), Joe Harriott (alto), Bob 
Efford (tnr), Bill LeSage (pno and vbs), Pete 
Blannin (bs). 


THE TONY KINSEY QUINTET 
THE MIDGETS—BLUE EYES 


(Decca FJ 10952. 78 rpm. 6s.) 


This is perhaps the best Kinsey Quin- 
tet “single” yet released. The group 
produce a compact, wholesome sound, 
the soloists are interesting, and the 
crisp, precise drumming, work exception- 
ally well as a team. They turn in an 
extremely creditable performance of 
“Midgets” and the highspot being Les 
Condon’s spirited muted trumpet solo 
Bill Le Sage and Bob Efford also make 
noteworthy contributions. 

“Blue Eyes” (a Le Sage original) is 
slightly the better of the two sides. I 
like the relaxed, hanpy “feel” of the 
group here and was again very impressed 


by Condon. Efford blows some virile, 
hard-toned tenor, Le Sage “comps” 
admirably, and bassist Pete Blannin 


pushes the group along in fine style. 
K.G. 
Tony Kinsey (drs), Les Condon (tpt), Bob 
Efford (tnr), Bill Le Sage (pno), Pete Blannin 
(bs). 


ALEX KORNER’S BREAKDOWN 
GROUP (with Cyril Davis) 


Leaving Blues; Rotten Break; Alberta; Round- 
house Stomp (124 mins.)}—Skip To My Leu; 
Geod Morning; Boll Weevil; Ella Speed (i1} 
mins.) 
(77LP/2. 10in.LP 29s. 10d. 
from Dobell’s Jazz Record Shop) 


The smaller recording companies do a 
very good job in finding and recording 
talent that might otherwise be passed 
by; Doug Dobell’s concern has captured 
some worthwhile folky talent, but I do 
not feel that the present record is one 
of their happier issues. 
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The talents displayed here are those 
of 25-year Cyril Davis, panel-beater, 12- 


string guitarist, and copyist of Negro 
folk singers, and 29-year Alex Korner, 
guitar and mandolin player, and imita- 
tion blues singer. They sound alright so 
long as they keep their mouths shut, for 
their guitar playing is quite good. 

Davis exhibits a whining voice of 
poverty and despair, with no trace of the 
dignity and eloquence of the Negro 
singers he essays to copy. Korner’s only 
solo here is the Montana Taylo> number; 
he is apparently literate, but why he finds 
it necessary to use his words like an 
American Negro of limited education is 
a puzzle. His use of the word “the” in 
this second track is fantastic. 

Vocally, the group efforts are a poor 
type of skiffle, but instrumentally they 
are not bad at all, and at times really 
move along. These lads are trying to 
sing like something as far from them as 
the moon, and they will never get there. 
Alan Lomax said recently that skiffle 
singers, in trying to sing American, label 
themselves as unmistakably Anglo- 
Saxon. I think he’s right. G.B. 

Cyril Davis (12-string gtr, vcl), Alexis Korner 
(gtr, mandolin, vcl), Mike Collins (wshbd), Terry 
Plant (bs). 


MEADE LUX LEWIS 


Pittsburg Flyer; Jabouti; Torpedo Juice; Yan- 

cey’s Last Ride (20} mins.)—Joe Prein’s Boogie; 

Spooney Sam; 629 Beogie; San Francisco Shuffle 
(214 mins.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10094. 12in.LP 41s. 84d.) 


The available recordings of well 
recorded boogie are not too numerous, 
and this excellent record comes as a very 
welcome addition to the list. Every 
track is played with great authority and 
a tremendously powerful swing, allied to 
an unceasing flow of ideas. To some 
people boogie is boring and ‘all-the- 
same’, but if you don’t get anything 
from this collection, then you are not 
really listening to jazz. 

On “Spooney Sam” and “Yancey’s 
Last Ride” (two fine tracks), Lewis is 
accompanied by drums only; the rest of 
the tracks carry a bass. It is an addition 
I would not usually agree with, but on 
such tracks as “Torpedo Juice” and the 
splendid “San Francisco Shuffle” the in- 
clusion of the bass allows him freer use 
of his left hand with which to build these 
numbers to a logical climax. 

“Jabouti” (“Deed I Do”) and “Tor- 
pedo (“Swanee River”) are both 32-bar 
themes, the rest of the 12-bar blues 
formula. The tempos are mostly fast to 
medium, but there is a great variety 
here, plus a very great deal of that im- 
portant, but difficult to explain essential, 
swing. S.T. 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT’S JAZZMEN 


I Saw Mommy Kissing Santa Claus—Winter 
Wonderland 


(Columbia DB 4032. 78 rpm. 7s. 4d.) 


Two reasonably good examples of 
commercial Dixieland played with 
plenty of zest and enthusiasm. Solo work 
is fair, with trumpet and clarinet above 
average, the band generating a good, if 
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somewhat heavy swinging beat, Halfway 
through the second side the boys 
suddenly let their hair down and really 
swing out. Indeed, one is left wishing for 
nore. P.T. 


JOHNNY LUCAS 
AND HIS BLUEBLOWERS 


Hindustan; Lazy River—Loveless Love; High 
Society 


(Tempo EXA 34. EP 13s. 7d.) 


Jess Stacy and Matty Matlock are the 
notabilities who acquit themselves well 
on this session. The group is a typical 
Dixileland one, with nice ensemble ideas 
and inadequate rhythm. Johnny himself 
sings and blows a-plenty on “Loveless”, 
and leads the ensemble well on the other 
tracks. Stacy takes the honours in 
“Hindustan”—remember his fine work 
with the Bob Cats in another version of 
this tune—and Matlock of Bob Cat fame 
in “High Society”. G.L. 

Johnny Lucas (tpt), Mike Hob: (tmb), Matty 
Matlock (clit and fit), Jess Stacy (pno), Len 
Esterdahl (bjo and gtr), Bob Stone (bs), Monte 
Mountjoy (drs). Hollywood, February, 1954. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


Bad Penny Blues (c); Apex Blues (a)—Echoing 
The Blues (d); Jelly Bean Blues (b) 


(Parlophone GEP 8645. EP Ils. 14d.) 


“Bad Penny Blues” and “Echoing The 
Blues” come off best here, because, I 
think, the tempos are easier. The Rev. 
Lyttelton preaches eloquently and keeps 
strictly to the point. Out of the cloth, and 
clarinet in hand, he brings off a very 
effective “Apex Blues” with Wally 
Fawkes blowing that splendid instrument, 
the bass clarinet. What a good idea this 
was! Unfortunately, the heavy rhythm 
section was unable to rise to the occasion 
here, nor on “Jelly Bean Blues” where 
Athos, Aramis and Porthos disported 
(1954) themselves with customary taste- 
or should I say vulgarity ? S.D. 

(a) Humphrey Lyttelton (c), Wally Fawkes 
(bs-c), Keith Christie (tb), George Webb (pno), 
Buddy Vallis (bjo), Micky Ashman (bs), George 
Hopkinson (drs). London, May 23rd, 1951. (b) 
Lyttelton (tpt), Fawkes (c), Bruce Turner (as), 
Johnny Parker (pno), Freddy Legon (bjo), Ash- 
man (bs), Hopkinson (drs). London, June 9th, 
1954. (c) Lyttelton (tpt), Parker (pno), Jim Bray 
(bs), Stan Greig (drs). London, April 17th, 1956. 
(d) Lyttelton (tpt), Johnny Picard (tb), Bruce 
Turner (as), Parker (pno), Legon (gtr), Bray (bs), 
Greig (drs). London, July 13th, 1956. 


SHELLY MANNE AND HIS MEN, 
Volume 4 


The Dart Game; Bea’s Flat; Parthenia; Un Poco 
Loco (214 mins.)}—Bernie’s Tune; Doxy; Slan; 
A Gem From Tiffany (194 mins.) 


(Contemporary LAC 12062. LP 38s. 3d.) 


One of the best small groups Manne 
has assembled is heard here, with 
definitely the most swinging rhythm 
section. All the tunes are originals and, 
except for “Bernie’s Tune” (popularised 
by Mulligan), all are unusual. Ideal 
harmonic lines and the propelling beat 
inspire all the soloists so there is never 
a low point. 

“Dart Game” and “Bea’s Flat” are at 
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swing tempo and “Parthenia” is a slow, 
doomy ballad in the minor mode, 
featuring mostly Mariano. “Bernie's 
Tune” is treated humourously with lots 
of minor seconds between alto and trum- 
pet. “Poco” is taken at a_ breakneck 
tempo, mostly for the purpose of the 
drum solo. It also has some nice 
moments at half the tempo with Mariano, 
always in a Parker vein. Stu Williamson 
has a warm, fresh style with the facility 
of a Chet Baker and the conviction of 
Candoli. Russ Freeman cooks up won- 
derful beats behind the front line and 
solos with great originality. Leroy Vinne- 
gar produces a wonderful sound and 
swings very happily with Manne. Manne’s 
best friend is his good taste and all 
through both sides he swings the group 
in a musicianly way. 

“Doxy” is the best jazz on the record. 
The bass starts off in a relaxed but driv- 
ing medium tempo and it builds to the 
end in excitement. The muted trumpet 
and alto in octaves are reminiscent of the 
Parker-Davis sides. Sleeve notes are 
intelligently written by Andre Previn. 

B.B. 

Stu“ Williamson (tpt), Charlie Mariano (alto), 
Russ Freeman (pno), Leroy Vinnegar (bs), Shelly 
Manne (drs). 


MELODY MAKER JAZZ POLL 1957 


Top Score; Mood Indigo (13 mins.)}—Act One 

Scene One; Little Rock Getaway; Softly As In 

A Morning Sunrise; Indian Summer; Rush Job 
(15 mins.) 


(Nixa NJT 509. 10in.LP 27s. 10d.) 


The danger in_ pick-up = groups 
assembled because of the ‘star quality’ of 
the individual musicians is that they are 
not used to playing together, and thus 
never sound like a group. This is not so 
likely in the relatively restricted top field 
of British professional jazzmen, for they 
all seem to be forever in and out of a 
dozen different groups at various times, 
and in any case playing arranged music 
of this type avoids the hazards that bash- 
away traditional jazz, for example, might 
reveal. 

Side One makes use of two sound 
arrangements from Johnny Dankworth, 
in which the talents of fourteen poll- 
winning musicians are displayed. It is 
likeable, interesting; and it is instructive 
to compare the different men throughout 
these two extended tracks. 

The second side makes a good con- 
trast to the all-star session, for it gives a 
track each to four regular groups led by 
poll winners, and another to Cleo Laine 
who could hardly fail to gain top 
honours in British vocal music. 

It intrigues me that the Kenny Baker 
Dozens, Half-Dozens, etc. always pro- 
duce a good sturdy jazz of considerable 
interest while their leader, purely in his 
capacity as 4 solo musician, always dis- 
plays the direst of tricks—most of Harry 
James’ faults and none of his virtues. Dill 
Jones contributes a scintillating track; 
Cleo Laine’s song is well up to her usual 
high standard; and the last track is 
intriguing; but I fail to derive much 
comfort from Vic Ash's thin clarinet. 

GB. 





Side 1: Kenny Baker, Eddie Blair, Bert Court- 
ley (tpts), George Chisholm, Keith Christie, Don 
Lusher (tmbs), Don Rendell, Jimmy Skidmore 
(tnrs), Harry Klein (bari), Joe Harriott (alto), 
Bill le Sage (vbs), Dave Lee (pno), Allan Ganley 
(drs), Johnny Hawksworth (bs). Side 2: Kenny 
Baker’s Half Dozen, Dill Jones Trio, Vic Ash 
Quintet, Cleo Laine (with Dave Lee (pno) ). 
Don Rendell Jazz Six. 


CHARLIE MINGUS 


What Is This Thing Called Love; Minor In- 

trusion; Stormy Weather (22 mins.)}—Four Hands; 

Thrice Upon A Theme; The Spur Of The 
Moment (244 mins.) 


(London LTZ-N 15087. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


I have the greatest respect and admira- 
tion for Mr. Charlie Mingus as an 
accomplished musician, but I’m com- 
pletely out of sympathy with his ideas 
regarding the future of jazz. The only 
thing he has thus far proved to me is 
that talented musicians can, when given 
the opportunity, produce sounds that will 
completely baffle, bore and depress the 
poor, unsuspecting listener ! 

From this latest Mingus mixup | 
honestly can’t make head nor tail of such 
things as “Thrice Upon A Theme”, which 
plods aimlessly from start to finish; and 
I don’t feel qualified to comment on 
tunes like “Minor Intrusion’”—heaven 
knows what it is all about! “What Is 
This Thing” is recognisable at times and 
“Stormy Weather” (rather too morbid- 
sounding for comfort) is easier to 
follow. 

Basie trumpeter Thad Jones is an 
emotional, inventive soloist and plays a 
major role here, but I can't, for the life 
of me, figure out how he came to get 
mixed up in this sort of thing. I would 
add that Mingus and his sidemen are all 
fine technicians and interesting jazz 
soloists so let us hope that they will 
ditch these experiments and concentrate 
on some down-to-earth blowing. 

K.G. 

Charlie Mingus (bs/pno), John La Porta (cit/ 
alto), Teo Macero (tnr/bari), Thad Jones (tpt), 
Jackson Wiley (cello), Clem De Rosa (drs). 


MODERN JAZZ GALLERY 


Music City—Russ Garcia Orch; Ben Blew—- 
Warne Marsh Quintet; Joanie’s Jump—Med 
Flory Orch; Caribe—John Tower Quartet; There 
Will Never Be Another You—Usselton; Times 
Square—Marty Paich Orch. (19 mins.)—-Oh Jane 
Snavely—Med Flory Orch; Spring Is Here—John 
Tower Quartet; Coldwater Canyon—Marty Paich 
Orch; Time’s Up—Warne Marsh Quintet; Fish 
Tai!—Russ Garcia Orch; Angel—Billy Usse!ton 
Sextet (21 mins.) 


(London LTZ-R 15083. LP 37s. 64d.) 


This is one of the greatest jazz records 
I've heard for many a day. It features 
three small, artistic combos creating 
intense jazz thought, as well as three 
exciting big bands playing precise, hard- 
driving ensembles, choc-a-bloc with 
soloists, played by men capable of per- 
forming ‘tutti’ with perfection and 
imaginative jazz solos. The tunes are 
mostly up-tempo swingers. Imagine all 
these different musicians and arrangers- 
composers on one record and one would 
think there would be some point in the 
proceedings where standards are not the 
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highest. But this is never so, and such a 
lot of mixed thought, meeting and blend- 
ing admirably, is evident throughout. The 
big bands play with the ease and light- 
ness one would expect from a_ small 
group. Marty Paich’s “Coldwater 
Canyon” could be Basie’s band, which I 
would think is a very complimentary 
standard. 

John Tower shines amongst all these 
stars, with a brilliant sense of time on 
his up-tempo “Caribe, and fine artistic 
thought on the slow “Spring Is Here”. 
Billy Usselton comes forth as a great 
Getz disciple on the fascinating Gerry 
Fielding arrangement of “There Will 
Never Be Another You”. On the alto 
side Herb Geller shines on both the 
Marty Paich tracks, and in the Russ 
Garcia Orchestra we can hear both Art 
Pepper and Bud Shank playing creative 
lines of the finest jazz. Warne Marsh 
blows a beautifully original tenor on his 


favourite changes of “Indiana” in 
“Time’s Up”. Rossolino establishes 
undoubted identity im Garcia’s band 


with his commanding style. 

_It would be very difficult for me to 
pick a favourite amongst these fine tracks 
as each offers something and all have 
the components of good jazz in both the 
writing and the playing. B.B. 

Med. Flory Orch: Flory, Bill Perkins, Bill 
Masinghill, Arno Marsh (tnrs), Flory (ato), Leo 
Anthony (bari), Joe Burnett, Ed Leddy, John 
Hohmann, Ray Triscani (tpts), Bobby Burgess, 
Dave Wells (tmb), John Bannister (pno), Tom 
Kelly (bs), Mel Lewis (drs). Russel Garcia 
Orch: Bud Shank, Art Pepper (altos), Ted Nash 
(tnr), Chuck Gentry (bs sax), Don Fagerquist, 
Maynard Ferguson, Buddy Childers, Ray Linn 
(tpts), Milt Bernhart, Frank Rossolino, Lioyd 
Ulyate, Tommy Pederson (tmbs), Gerald Wiggins 
(pno), Howard Roberts (gtr), Max Bennett (bs), 
Alvin Stoller (drs). Warne Marsh Quintet: 
Marsh, Ted Brown (tnr saxes), Ronnie Ball 
(pno), Ben Tucker (bs), Jeff Morton (drs). Marty 
Paich Orch: Richie Kamuca, Bill Perkins (tnrs), 
Herb Geller (alto), Martin Berman (bari), Conte 
Candoli, Don Fagerquist, Ed Leddy (tpts), 
Francis Fitzpatrick, Bobby Burgess (tmbs), Paich 
(pno), Joe Mondragon (bs), Mel Lewis (drs). 
John Tower Quartet: Tower (pno), Howard 
Roberts (gtr), Curtis Counce (bs), Jerry Williams 
(drs). Billy Usselton Sextet: Billy Usselton (tnr), 
Abe Aaron (bs clt), Bobby Burgess (tmb), Walter 
Clark (bs), Mel Lewis (drs). 


Origins of SKIFFLE 


Cumberland Gap; Freight Train—Sail Away 
Lady; Bring A Little Water Sylvie 


(Nixa NJE 1043. EP 12s. 104d.) 


A very pleasant little record, but 
‘little’ is the operative word. It was an 
odd thought to add Isla Cameron to the 
two American singers, for she contributes 
nothing; but we can never forget her 
“Four Maries” or “Queen Janes” and 
have no wish to cavil. 


The two songs on the first side are 
pleasant, although one feels that old 
train has been running long enough. The 
last one is just polite skiffle and fails to 
ring true. “Sail Away” may be a shanty, 
but this particular crew would sound 
more at home on a steam yacht at 
Cannes than hauling on the whatnots 
with a north-easterly blowing. Both Guy 


Carawan and Peggy Seeger are good 
singers and guitar players, but their 
better work is to be, found elsewhere. 

Peggy Seeger, Guy Carawan, Isla Cameron, 
with rhythm acc. July 10th, 1957. 


BOB SCOBEY AND HIS BAND 


Jimtown Blues; Deep Henderson—Frog-I-More 
Rag; Down And Out Blues 


(Columbia SEB 10082. EP Ils. 10d.) 


Four well played selections by Bob 
Scobey on trumpet with good support 
from Ralph Sutton and the rhythm sec- 
tion, The numbers are well chosen and 
altogether this is an unpretentious and 
agreeable record. It was a pity that Bob 
Short should have elected to play the 
tuba on ‘“Frog-I-More”, but Ralph’s 
piano playing is ample compensation. 
Bob and Ralph’s style dovetail most 
expertly on the final track. P.T. 

Bob Scobey (tpt), Ralph Sutton (pno), Clancy 
Hayes (gtr/bjo), Bob Short (bs/tuba), Fred 
Higuera (drs). 


BROTHER JOHN SELLERS 


Lucy Mae Blues; Railroad Man Blues—Love Is 
A Story; He Came All The Way Down 


(Columbia SEG 7740. EP Ils. 14d.) 


John Sellers’ voice is quite distinctive, 
and this EP reminds us that he is a 
singer of worth. In spite of the fact that 
“Love” has something of the manner of 
an earlier Lonnie Johnson and “He Came 
Down” is full of Rosetta Tharpe phrases, 
each track is unmistakably of Brother 
John himself. 

He Came All The Way Down”, the 
only religious song, is fine, full of that 
inspired drive which comes with all good 
gospel, music, and very catchy. The first 
and third blues are good, and we remem- 
ber the great impression Sellers made 
both on listeners and on his supporting 
musicians at the time of the first Van- 
guard session. 

The curious thing here is not the 
French support, which is more than ade- 
quate, but the unexpected presence of 
Kenny Clarke. His attempts to add some 
rhythmic piquancy to the proceedings 
do not interfere with the general swing, 
but one feels that a simpler drummer 
might have satisfied everyone. 

G.B. 

Guy Lafitte (tnr), Georges Arvanitas (pno), 
Pierre Michelot (bs), Kenny Clarke (drs). May 
13th, 1957. 


FRANK SINATRA 


Night And Day; I Wish I Were In Love Again; 
I Got Plenty o° Nuttin’; I Guess I’li Have To 
Change My Plan; Nice Work If You Can Get 
It; Stars Fell On Alabama; No One Ever Tells 
You; I Won’t Dance (234 mins.}—The Lone- 
some Road; At Long Last Love; You’d Be So 
Nice To Come Home To; I Got It Bad And 
That Ain’t Good; From This Moment On; If I 
Had You; Oh! Look At Me Now (21 mins.) 


(Capitol LCT 6135. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 
Now and then Frank or Bing pulls one 
out of the bag which justifies inclusion 


in these columns. “A Swingin’ Affair’ 
lives up to its title, within the bounds of 
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commercial enterprise. Nelson Riddle 
provides passable accompaniment from 
a group which conceals the identity of 
such men as Tizol, Candoli, Edison, and 
Alvin Stoller, counterbalanced by a 
fifteen-piece string section, plus harp. 
Sinatra relaxes in a quite remarkable 
way when he wants to, and produces 
some startling results from well-chosen 
material. No one would pretend that this 
is purist material, but it seems to repre- 
sent the proper blend of jazz to com- 
mercial “pops” which is so rarely 
achieved and so often attempted. 


G.L. 


SKIFFLE CONTEST 


This Little Light Of Mine; Trouble In Mind; 
Texas Lady; Freight Train Blues; Union Maid— 
2.19 Skiffle Group (114 mins.)}—Skip To My Low 
John Brown’s Body—Delta Skiffle Group— 
Hugged My Honey; Don’t You Rock Me Daddy 
O; Titanic—Station Skiffle Group (144 mins.) 


(Esquire 20-089. 10in.LP 29s. 64d.) 


This record was’ made by the winners 
of the skiffle contest as described by 
Graham Boatfield in our August issue. 
First side is devoted to the 2.19 Skiffle 
Group, who have recorded before, and 
whose work has improved consistently 
since they first visited the studios. Apart 
from an occasional second voice which 
has a somewhat curdling quality, they 
sing well together, producing a_ well- 
blended and quite pleasant sound. 
“Trouble In Mind” is their best track, 
and their “Freight Train” is pleasant and 
leisurely. 

On the reverse, the Scottish Delta 
Group is rough and _— somewhat 
monotonous, but the three tracks by the 
Station Group are better, With a certain 
rude and distinctive vigour they belt 
their way through their songs, and in 
“Rock Me” come on like a_ rugger 
scrum; their occasional guitar and the 
use of a simple accordion style are quite 
effective. 

Although this is not the most polished 
of skiffle music, several of the tracks are 
well worth hearing, and Esquire are to 
be commended on encouraging a contest 
such as this. S.T. 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 


I'm A Hundred Per Cent For You (a); Night 
Wind (b); Rhythm And Romance (c); I’m On 
A See-Saw (c); Moon Rose (d); Garbo Green 
(d); Christoph Columb (e) (21. mins.)}—Us 
On A Bus (ec); Black Raspberry Jam (f); Frac- 
tious Fingering (f); T’ain’t Good (g); You 
Showed Me The Way (h); Smarty (j); Our Love 
Was Meant To Be (k) (19 mins.) 


(R.C.A. RD-27047. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 





The arrival of the first Fats Waller re- 
cord on R.C.A. (i.e. since the transfer 
from H.M.V.) is exciting, as it shows the 
continuation of a commendable policy 
to keep the public well supplied with re- 
issues of the Waller classics. The present- 
ation is excellent, with all the tracks in 
chronological order, and the personnels 
are set out in very clear form on the 
sleeve, thanks to the discographical work 
of Messrs. Davies and Cooke of the 
“Friends of Fats”. To the best of my 
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knowledge none of these tracks has pre- 
viously been issued in England in LP or 
EP form, and no less than seven appear 
not to have been issued in England in 
any form, unless on some uncatalogued 
special release. The second masters of 
“T’ain’'t Good” and “You Showed Me 
The Way”, both without vocals, are used 
on this release, having previously seen 
the light of day in America. “Hundred 
Per Cent” is an interesting example of 
the way Fats used to change the routine 
in the studio, H.M.V. J0179 (take 3) has 
no vocal and virtually no piano, but 
features choruses by Sedric and Casey 
and an alternating duet by Sedric and 
Coleman. Take I used on this record dis- 
places the clarinet and guitar chorus by 
a vocal, and a half chorus of piano 
shortens the clarinet/trumpet duet. 

The music, as always, is first class, and 
has a fascinating freshness which I can 
only describe as typically ‘‘Fats”. There 
is enough to imterest everyone in these 
tracks. G.L. 


(a) Waller (pno and vel), Bill Coleman (tpt), 
Gene Sedric (clt and tnr), Al Casey (gtr), Charles 
Turner (bs), Harry Dial (drs). Camden, N.J. 
5/1/35. (b) Waller (org and vcl), remainder and 
date as (a). (c) Waller (celeste and vel), Herman 
Autry (tpt), Rudy Powell (clt and alto), James 
Smith (gtr), Turner (bs). (d) Waller (pno and 
vel), Autry (tpt), Sedric (clit and tnr), Smith 
(gtr), Turner (bs), Yank Porter (drs). New York, 
1/2/36. (e) Waller (pno and vel), Autry (tpt), 
Sedric (clit), Casey (gtr), Turner (bs), Arnold 
Bolden (drs). New York, 8/4/36. (f) Waller 
(pno and talking), Autry (tpt), Sedric (clt and 
tnr), Casey (gtr), Turner (bs), Bolden (drs). New 
York, 8/6/36. (g) Waller (pno), Autry (tpt), 
Sedric (clt and tnr), Casey (gtr), Turner (bs), 
Bolden (drs). Chicago, 29/11/36. (h) Waller 
(pno), Autry (tpt), Sedric (clt and tnr), Casey 
(gtr), Turner (bs), Slick Jones (drs). New York, 


9/4/37. () Waller (pno and vel), remainder and 
date as (h). (k) Personnel as (j). New York, 
7/9/37. 


TEDDY WILSON 


Yeu Took Advantage Of Me; Three Little 
Words; If I Had You; Who's Sorry Now (134 
mins.)}—Moonlight On The Ganges; April In 
Paris; Hallelujah; Get Out Of Towm (15 mins.) 


(HMV. DLP 1162. 10in.LP 27s. 10d.) 


Those of you who, like your reviewer, 
have been an admirer of Teddy Wilson's 
gently swinging and ever-tasteful piano 
playing for many years, will know just 
what to expect from this album. You will 
not be disappointed either for, with Jo 
Jones on drums and Milt Hinton on bass, 
Teddy swings his way in the most relaxed 
and delightful manner through this selec- 
tion of well known tunes. 

The piano as played by Teddy Wilson 
sounds deceptively easy, but do not be 
misled, it takes great skill to produce 
such an effortless style, and his variations 
are full of subtle and original phrases 
and nuances. Wilson’s style has not 
changed much since the Goodman Trio 
days nor does it need to, for jazz playing 
like this is timeless. “If I Had You” and 
“You Took Advantage” are the ones I 
turn the needle back for, but there’s 
little to choose between any of them for 
wholly pleasant and relaxed listening. 

P.T. 

Teddy Wilson (pno), Jo Jones (drs), Milt 

Hinton (bs). 


MAMA YANCEY AND DON EWELL 


Baby Won’t You Please Come Home; Mama’s 
Blues; Nobody Knows You When You’re Down 


And Ost (12 mins.}—Lonesome Road; Weekly 
Blues; Everybody Loves My Baby; Sendewa 
Biaes (12 mins.) 


(Tempo LAP 7. 10in.LP 29s. 10d.) 


These are very sad tracks—sad in 
atmosphere and in their results, Mama 
Yancey is not one of the great blues 
singers, and her voice is hardly the 
match for her ideas or those of that great 
pianist Don Ewell. The latter provides 
accompaniment of the traditional pattern, 
beautifully played, and he captures the 
true simplicity of blues piano as few 
others have on contemporary records. 
There might have been more justification 
for recording Mama Yancey if she had 
some really original material to per- 
petuate. “Mama's Blues” and “Weekly 
Blues” are the only two tracks which 
come within that category, and I doubt 
that either could be claimed as an 
authentic original. Derrick Stewart- 
Baxter writes some highly descriptive 
and rather verbose sleeve notes, which 
leave nothing to the imagination! 


I dare to voice the opinion that records 
of this nature are a disservice to jazz and 
to their creators, The illusion that Mrs. 
Yancey was a great home-bred amateur 
blues singer alongside her exceptional 
piano-playing husband is something | 
would far rather have preserved than 
these painful and pathetic tracks of a 
tired old lady trying to recapture the 
past. Those who did not assist at the 
resuscitation of Bunk Johnson will know 
what I mean. G.L. 


Mama Yancey (vcl), Don Ewell (pno). Chicago 
21/8/52. 











some extra-special piano 
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music tor those 
long. dark nights 


EPI68 THE YOUNG SOULS—Phil Woods Quartet—Be my Love. 


the vintage band of 1949 
EPI7i THE REVIVAL SOUND—Humphrey Lyttelton Band. 


Buddy Bolden’s blues. 
Chattanooge Stomp. 


EPI72 THE SOUND OF A GREEN HAZE—Miles Davis Quartet. 
EPI74 SOMETHING ELSE—Milt Jackson Quartet. Stonewall. Moonray. 


EP173 THE VERY SOUND=—Stan Getz Quartet. Long Island Scund. Indian Summer. Marcia. Crazy Chords. 
ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, BEDFORD AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.!. 


pire 
on 4 


EPI69 THE MOON IN CONCERT—Billy Taylor Trio play ‘How High the Moon.’ 


something new in British Trad. 
there is no substitute for Woolley ! 


EPI70 BRIAN WOOLLEY’S JAZZMEN Tiger Rag. Chimes Blues. 


Slow Boat to China. 


Panama. Blues for Two. 
First of Many. High Society. 


A Night in Tunisia. Green Haze. 
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STANLEY DANCE 


LIGHTLY and POLITELY 


—$31— 


RECOGNITION 


We never thought to see the opening 
article of “The Times Literary Supple- 
ment” devoted to books about jazz, but 
it happened with the issue dated Novem- 
ber 29th, 1957. Headed “The Cats’ 
Bookshelf”, an able improvisation on the 
jazz theme, as stated in some ten books, 
extended over the first two pages. The 
identity of the author was as obvious as 
those of the singers on “Blues In The 
Mississippi Night”. 

Space and the wide scope of the essay 
result in some simplification on “tradi- 
tional and modern” lines, but what 
clearly emerges is the fact that the 
‘thirties are the lost or misunderstood 
years of jazz. They stand merely for 
Swing and Benny Goodman in general 
estimation, yet the Swing Era didn’t begin 
until 1936. The preceding years were 
years of struggle, dark years, commer- 
cially, but great years im terms of artistic 
achievement. It was the richly creative 
“after hours” period, when almost the 
reverse of the following statement held 
true: 

“It rarely struck the earlier jazz musi- 
cians that good art would be unpopular; 
the best players (in the judgment of their 
fellows) were also popular, if not the 
most popular.” 

That may well have been so in the first 
New Orleans phase, but it certainly 
wasn’t in the early "thirties. Many of the 
musicians who held the fort then must 
presumably wait on some phoney re- 
vival to receive their due. 

Comparison of the composition of 
today’s audience with that of the late 
‘thirties is fairly relevant. The proportion 
of pseudo-intellectuals is far higher now. 
They are with us so long as jazz is 
fashionable. Otherwise there is not much 
difference. Adolescents whose interest is 
ephemeral form the majority, the mob 
for Artie Shaw, the mob for Kenton. 
What is lost sight of is the continuing 
existence of a coloured audience in the 
U.S., an audience with less easily swayed 
tastes. It is out of this audience that we 
must hope there will one day arise an 
authoritative spokesman, for so far all 
the influential and misleading voices have 
been white. 

The T.L.S. writer sees the jazz public 
“as a self-contained minority interest, 
like that of wine—or pigeon-fanciers, the 
sort of public which requires little 
literary recreation for its pleasures, be- 
cause it knows them perfectly well any- 
how all the time, and which confines its 
intellectual interests largely to the com- 
parison of information and judgments.” 
This is particularly true of the jazz public 


outside the U.S. When he refers to the 
“bulk of jazz sub-literature” as being 
“like the sports pages of newspapers”, he 
is, we think, getting even warmer. The 
jazz public is so very much like a race- 
course crowd, full of secrets, pride and 
jealously. The difference between study- 
ing the form-book and the discography 
is small, Each world sees shattering re- 
versals of form. Each world has its own 
“hip” jargon. Each world is careless of 
consequences in urging the performers 
to run faster. And so on. 

The literary level of jazz writing is 
obviously the concern of the T.L.S., and 
equally obviously it is disturbed by what 
it finds. Of jazz as a subject, the reviewer 
asks, “Will it tempt vrose-writers and 
poets ?”. It may seem a most unlikely 
choice, but we havea sad feeling that the 
poet who could have done best by jazz 
was the late Roy Campbell. His epigram 
on some South African novelists would, 
for example, need little alteration for 
effective application to much of today’s 
jazz: 

“You praise the firm restraint with which 
they write— 

I'm with you there, of course; 

They use the snaffle and the curb all 
right, 

But where's the bloody horse?” 


—532— 
FROM LOCKJAW TO PLASMA 


If, like us, you were considerably 
“sent” by Eddie Davis’s tenor with Count 
Basie, you may care to be reminded of an 
EP by him that Parlophone put out last 
year. The number is GEP 8587 and the 
titles are “Foggy Day”, “Together”, “The 
Way You Look Tonight” and “Scatter”, 
the last a Davis original. Many facets of 
the complex Davis style are illustrated 
here, including what Humphrey Lyttelton 
so accurately described as the “slurred, 
insolent” phrases. 

Eddie is accompanied by Doc Bagby 
on organ and Charlie Rice on drums. It 
was in a trio of similar instrumentation 
that he had been working prior to join- 
ing Basie again for the European tour. 
The entente in such a group was reduced 
to some extent while recording, he told 
us, because the instruments were always 
spread around the studio, instead of be- 
ing grouped closely as on the stand. 

“Foggy Day” doesn’t get the usual 
slow, tottering treatment. In fact, it is 
taken so fast the trio might well be 
accused of driving to the danger of the 
public. Both “Together” and “Way You 
Look” are subjected to Eddie’s abruptly 
hustling attack after wry, staccato theme 
statements. “Scatter”, more heavily 
rhythmed, is distinguished by an imagin- 
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ative flight with organ growling darkly 
below (preceding the eight-bar organ 
solo). 

The personal character of Lockjaw’s 
work is so strong that he is one of the 
most easily recognized tenors on the 
scene today. The popularity of the instru- 
ment results, however, in records: like 
Dexter Gordon’s (London LTZ-N15098) 
and Plas Johnson’s (London HB-U1078). 
Neither has any outstanding merit, but 
both coniain interesting music if given 
full attention. 

It is a tall order for any tenor to make 
a 12 in. LP with only a rhythm section 
and Dexter Gordon's talent is not ex- 
ceptional enough to stretch the distance. 
His style is primarily by Brd out of 
Lester. Sometimes the Bird conceptions 
seem neither digested nor translated (as 
they are with Lockjaw). Try playing 
some of these tracks at 45 and remark 
the difference between alto and tenor. It 
is when Pres dominates that Dexter is 
most acceptable, but pianist Kenny Drew 
tends to steal the record with his bril- 
liant, hard-driving style. 

Plas Johnson, whom you will remem- 
ber m good company on Capitol’s 
“Session at Midnight”, is done an 
immediate disservice by sleeve annotator 
Robert Scherman, who would appear to 
be the boss of the Tampa label. Says 
Scherman: “I am not presenting this al- 
bum with the idea that it will be accepted 
in the field of jazz. Rather, as an album 
to showcase the talents of a very unique 
saxophone player who blows with com- 
plete abandon and good taste.” The 
inference is, we assume, that the music 
is r. and b. rather than jazz. You see in 
what direction qualitative distinction is 
taking the definition of jazz. Listen to 
Bernstein and read Stearns and you will 
discover that jazz embraces all the rattl- 
ing and shaking of the Cubans. But r. 
and b. represent low life, life too low for 
the refinement jazz now seeks to attain ! 
How ridiculous! What Plas and Ray 
Johnson are putting down here may be 
relatively simple, simple w:th a beat, 
but it’s jazz and no mistake. Try “Jack- 
pot”, whereon Ray rolls a boogie, or 
“Red Cider”, a blues by George Jenkins 
and Red Callender, with its good tempo, 
firm tenor statements and two piana 
choruses that are, in the circumstances, 
more than a little daring. It could be that 
these Johnsons from New Orleans are 
victims of a new kind of discrimimation 
on the West Coast. If you sound morgue- 
like, you're in. If not, it’s r, and b. for 
you. Well, it could be. 


—533— 
VIVE L’OBSCURITE ! 


“What about criticism, then ? I don’t 


arkly 
rgan 


jaw’s 


ie- 


give a damn. Critics should help people 
to see for themselves; they should never 
try to define things or impose their own 
explanations, though I admit that if— 
as nearly always happens—a_ critic’s 
explanations serve to increase the general 
obscurity, that’s all to the good! 

Georges Braque, 

“The Observer”, 

December Ist, 1957. 
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MODEST JOHN’S QUARTET 


The music of the MJQ is of such an 
intimate nature that it can be heard just 
as well on records as in person. 

So we thought. 

So we were wrong. 

On records, the dominant characteristic 
is provided by Milt Jackson. The vibes 
fairly stick in our ears. In person, the 
vibes become, for us, a decoration that 
can almost be ignored as we concentrate 
on the rhythm unit formed by the other 
three musicians. 

We cannot understand statements to 
the effect that Milt Jackson is the swing- 
man of the group. He is, admittedly, an 
inventive improviser, but Don Byas, no 
less, has likened the difference between 
Jackson and Hampton to that between 
Kenton and Basie, and that’s the way we 
hear it, too. 

There is nothing cool about Percy 
Heath. He plays with passion, visibly and 
audibly. He swings. So does Conine Kay 
whenever the occasion arises. Playing the 
midgets, so softly, so long, must to some 
extent be frustratmg for any drummer, 
and it would be interesting to hear him 
with the wraps off in less restrained 
settings, but meanwhile he sounds like a 
big improvement on his predecessor. 

But it is with John Lewis that every 
thing of moment begins. The entente 
between him and Heath is wonderful to 
hear and behold. He may choose to play 
music that we cannot classify as jazz, 
that we do not like, but we must respect, 
as with Duke, his right to play without 


limitations. “It’s just a viece of music 
and I like it,” he says of “Serenade”. “I 
refuse to be restricted by formulas.” The 
simplicity of the first, and the unyielding 
quality of the second sentence, are both 
very much in character. 

London LTZ-K15085 gives a good 
example of the kind of music in a swing- 
ing groove that the group can create at 
will. It’s a blues as it happens, one en- 
titled “Two Degrees East, Three Degrees 
West”. The four solo choruses Lewis 
plays here are exquisite. The first is 
formal, and dramatically effective with its 
dynamic rise and fall. The next is a con- 
trast, with supple, uncomplicated swing- 
ing. The last two have fresh, 
spontaneous-sounding development. The 
beat he maintains throughout is indis- 
putably a rocking one. 

The addition of voll-winning Jimmy 
Giuffre on two tracks is not, we find, any 
asset to the group at all, but at least three 
of the others communicate pleasantly to 
us: “Sun Dance”, “The Man That Got 
Away” and “God Rest Ye Merry, 
Gentlemen”. 

Precisely because there is no showman- 
ship, in the normal show-business sense, 
their stage appearance paradoxically 
amounts to expert showmanship. All four 
men come on swiftly together. There is 
no prize-fight bellowing with rising in- 
flections to identify each artist. They 
materialize and they play. Lewis 
announces the selections and gives 
explanations of them that are not, as 
some reports have suggested, excessively 
verbose. On the contrary, they are 
diffidently brief. When introducing com- 
positions by Monk, Bird and Dizzy, he 
intrigued us by referring to Thelonious 
as “the most original of the three’, an 
opinion which he subsequently confirmed 
backstage. 

We left the Dominion wondering what 
effect this bearded, soberly garbed outfit 
would have on an Apollo audience. We 
think the audience would rise in aston- 
ished delight. We think there would sure 
to be some high, old, ecstatic, female 
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voice to exclaim, “Their wigs is really 
gone !” 

The existence and success of the MJQ 
are not, we suggest, to be resented. Its 
influence is a very different matter, but if 
all the groups that will be inspired by it 
can only swing as it does, then jazz will 
not lose much ground. In conclusion, we 
do not hesitate to salute in John Lewis 
a musical gift and an imtegrity of the 
rarest proportions. 


LOOKING FOR WILLIE, I. 

If we had a million, we too, would 
undoubtedly have a big band. It would 
be rather different from the kind Charlie 
Barnet gathers together, and we doubt 
whether we would ever have the nerve 
to play in it, but while the million lasted 
some great musicians would know a kind 
of security they might never have known 
before. 

One man we would be chasing the day 
the loot arrived would be Willie Smith, 
whose alto has been making brief appear- 
ances in usually demeaning settings for 
too many years. He’s on Charlie's latest, 
a 12 in. LP called “Jive” (H.M.V. CLP. 
1143). It must be an odd sensation for 
Charlie to be blowing his saxes all over 
with an artist like Willie sitting behind 
him. Of course, he has the very good 
sense to blow a lot of soprano, an instru- 
ment on which there isn’t much com- 
petition. He blows it quite prettily, too, 
more like Johnny Hodges than Bechet, 
solo and section lead. 

Willie emerges for a couple of authori- 
tative choruses on “Lumby”. Like 
Hodges, his music communicates strongly 
on what Aaron Copland calls the “‘sen- 
suous plane”, as well as on the now more 
customary “expressive” and “sheerly 
musical” planes. Deliberate neglect of the 
sensuous plane seems unutterably stupid 
when there are examples like this around. 

On “Blue Hound Bus Greys” he blows 
a superbly lyrical 16 bars, again with 
that quality of sound which makes the 
surroundings sound feeble. In a couple of 
places he might, we think, have taken 
avoiding action in respect of the uprising 
brass, but this was probably a case of 
a studio job and an improvisation in an 
unfamiliar arrangement. 

The sleeve carries personnels, record- 
ing dates and adult notes by Benny 
Green. 

Next month, we'll look for Willie with 
Harry James! 


—536— 
ISOLATION AND THE CAUSE 
“The average person does not want to 
be disturbed by art. What he asks from 
art is the entertainment value of the 
cinema. When the modern artist turned 
away from his entertainment function, he 
found himself isolated.” 
Henry Moore, 
“The Observer”, 
November 24th, 1957. 
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THE ENTERTAINERS 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe, who has been 
stirring audiences throughout the land 
in the company of Chris Barber, is heard 
to advantage in a dozen well-recorded 
songs on Mercury MPL 6529. No doubt 
the pedantic will object to the electrified 
organ and gitbox, but those instruments 











testify to the contemporaneousness that 
has always been a strong factor in her 
art. The organ, after all, is by no means 
inappropriate to gospel singing, is it ? 

Except for “Jericho” and “Two Little 
Fishes”, all the songs are her own com- 
positions. They are sung with the 
expected vivacity and artistry, rather 
more dramatization being applied to 
those at slower tempos. Her feeling for 
the beat is remarkable at all times. On 
tracks like “Jericho” and “Cain’t No 
Grave”, she swings in a way few singers 
of jazz or blues can equal. 

Watching the reactions of the young 
people who formed most of the audience 
at Walthamstow, we couldn't help 
wondering whether the lyrics meant any- 
thing to them. Their great moments 
seemed to be those when they were en- 
couraged to clap their hands along with 
the beat. This they did in a hearty way 
that would deepen anyone's appreciation 
of the magic word, “polyrhythmic”. The 
bright lighting, the presence on stage of 
the jazz band, Sister's gay appearance 
and dancing movements, were all condu- 
cive to a good time in the most worldly 
sense. Heaven knows whether the Gospel 
seed fell on any but stony ground that 
night. 

The message delivered by “Cultured 
Pearl” Bailey on Vogue-Coral LVA. 
9067 is almost wholly concerned with 
men, love and a different kind of fun. 
Hers isn’t a talent we appreciate, but at 
times she declaims with a strong voice 
that recalls Bessie Smith’s, which is not 
perhaps surprising in view of_ the 
common vaudeville background. Check 
for yourself on “He May Be Your Man” 
and “She’s Something Spanish”. What we 
do admire about her is her taste in em- 
ploying Don Redman to direct her 
accompanying orchestra. It is ironical 
that big bands, and musicians like Don, 
are now exercised chiefly in support of 
singers. This band contains men like Taft 
Jordan, Seldon Powell, Boomie Richman, 
and George Barnes, and it exhibits a 
formidable punch when given an oppor- 
tunity as on “Me and My Shadow”. 
Don’s humorous voice is heard on this 
one, too. 

Sammy Davis, another vaudevillian, 
often sounds to us like a Sinatra with 
extra vitamin content. As is implied by 
the title of his latest LP (Brunswick LAT 
8215), Sammy Swings. When he lets his 
powerful voice roar, microphones sag at 
their joints and start reminiscing about 
Cab Calloway. It’s depressing to consider 
the untalented dregs who are making 
fortunes as “pop” singers. Sammy is 
making his way, but not just as a singer. 
He’s a comedian and dancer as well. 
From a specifically jazz viewpoint, how- 
ever, the accompaniments are again more 
interesting than the singing, those by Sy 
Oliver in particular. We'd love to know 
who plays the crazy wa-wa trumpet on 
“Don’t Get Around Much Anymore”. 
Sammy scats like Ella on an exciting 
“Perdido”, which is mainly instrumental 
and features trombone, trumpet and 
tenor. With shame, we must confess to 
enjoying the nonsensical ‘“Oo-shoo-be- 
doo-be”’. 
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TRUNCATIONS 
The Dictionary of Jazz on RCA RC- 


24002 is just half of the “dictionary” 
Hugues Panassié compiled for RCA in 
America. Missing are Bechet’s “Shake It 
and Break It’, Johnny Dodds’ ‘“‘Heah Me 
Talkin’ to Ya”, Duke’s “Black and Tan”, 
Smack’s “Sugar Foot Stomp”, Earl's 
“Grand Terrace Shuffle”, the Ladnier- 
Mezz “Really the Blues”, Jelly Roll’s 
“Black Bottom Stomp” and Joe Oliver's 
“Sweet Like This”. It is unfortunate that 
an arrangement could not have been 
worked out with H.M.V. so that the com- 
plete record could be issued here, for it 
represented quite the best jazz anthology 
that has ever been assembled to our 
knowledge. To any newcomer to the 
music, it made one of the finest possible 
introductions. The eight tracks now 
offered are by Louis, Basie, Sleepy John 
Estes, Hamp, Hawk, Lunceford, Fats and 
Yancey. All are excellent examples of 
their different skills and the country 
blues by Estes is of especial interest to 
blues lovers. 

We originally knew the solos by Teddy 
Wilson on H.M.V. DLP 1162 in a 
Norgran album entitled “The Creative 
Teddy Wilson” that included four other 
titles, among them “Blues for the Oldest 
Profession”. We were and are very fond 
of this blues. We like the compassion im- 
plicit in the title, too. But, of course, it 
wouldn't fit very well into the present 
album which is designed. it would 
appear, “For Young Lovers”. The sleeve 
cover shows a young couple: strolling 
down a bosky lane. Peer as you may 
among the trees and bushes, you will see 
no sign of Messrs. Wilson, Hinton and 
Jones, who lie cunningly concealed to 
serenade. Even with that blues out, we 
are not sure that they ought to have 
played “You Took Advantage of Me” 
and “Who's Sorry Now?”. They looked a 
nice enough young couple, but who 
would have thought Teddy's crisply 
rhythmic piano capable of rousing the 
baser passions ? 
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DEBATE 


Our traditional friends are, we find, 
much agitated these days about the res- 
pective merits of the Kid Ory and Wilbur 
De Paris bands. On the evidence afforded 
by their recent LPs, we want to put in 
our vote for Ory. 

Ory’s 1955 band on Good Time Jazz 
LAG 12064 is one of the most musical 
New Orleans groups we have heard in 
many a day. Beautifully recorded, its 
integrity and internal balance make this 
validity of the idiom. In Alvin Alcorn 
and George Propert, Ory has two men 
capable of interpreting their roles in a 
warm, musicianly fashion so that the 
three horns talk as equals. The rhythm 
section of Don Ewell, Barney Kessel, Ed 
Garland and Minor Hall is very satis- 
factory, and the choice of tempos 
throughout is extremely good. 

Wilbur De Paris, at Symphony Hall 
(London LTZ-K 15086), has potentially 
the more exciting outfit, Sidney De Paris 
and Omer Simeon have more to say as 
soloists than Alcorn and Propert, but 
Wilbur cannot be compared with Ory 
either as a soloist or as a source of 
ensemble strength. The rhythm section is 
wrecked by the infuriatingly comy clank 
of the banjo, an inexcusable affectation 
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in these enlightened (sic) times. In fact, 
we think Wilbur's whole approach is 
more than a little phoney. In his choice 
of material, period “atmosphere” and bad 
tempos, he would seem to be all too 
conscious that this is the Gimmick Age. 

The fundamental difference between 
the two groups is that Wilbur’s was play- 
ing for a concert audience and sounds 
like it, while Ory’s sounds as though it 
were playing at some lowdown dance and 
wasn't. 

As regards the sleeves of these two 
records, we would say we approve 
Atlantic’s idea in having Wilbur write 
his own, but we like even more the 
provision of Ory’s recipe for Crawfish 
Bisque Creole on the G.T.J. The day can 
surely not be far off when dehydrated 
samples of Creole dishes will be provided 
with all New Orleans records. 





BOOK REVIEW 
Continued from page 6 


jazz should have any need of the Afro- 
Cuban idiom, nor inferiority complex 
before it, rhythmically or otherwise. 
Earl had an answer in “Tantalizing a 
Cuban”, Machito and Prado had swing- 
ing bands, but don’t you think that Basie 
or Lunceford, at one of their peaks, 
could have blown them to _hell-and- 
gone ? 

The truth is that jazz is so seldom 
allowed to be true to itself. There is 
always too much pressure in the direc- 
tion of compromise. It comes not merely 
from commercial sources, but also from 
writers who are “broadly” (amorphously) 
interested in music rather’ than 
“narrowly” (passionately) in jazz. Was 
it just coincidental that the Cubans 
stormed to popularity with their beatful 
dance music at a time when jazz was 
turning to “complex forms and 
harmonies - - - largely European” and 
“the flat, vibrato-less tone (a loss in 
expressiveness)? I submit that it wasn’t. 

I began by criticizing the book’s propor- 
tions. Well, the blues get 9 pages, 
minstrelsy 13, the Swing Era 20, Bop 24, 
and Afro-Cuban music 13. How’s that? 
Of the 20 pages devoted to the Swing 
Era, Andre Hodeir’s “classical’’ period, 
a whole lot are concerned with Benny 
Goodman and the Casa Loma. The em- 
phasis is on white musicians and the 
great coloured artists of the time tend 
to be merely listed. Stearns mentions 
important figures like Chick Webb, Earl 
Hines, Jimmie Lunceford, Andy Kirk. 
Don Redman and Bennie Moten in a 
paragraph which concludes with these 
words: “This music was swinging, re- 
laxed, powerful, but for the most part 
unheard.” Unheard by whom? Certainly 
not by all those white musicians who 
made a fortune out of repackaging it. 
And certainly not by coloured audiences 
and dancers, the most experienced listen- 
ing public of all. Is jazz to be judged by 
acclaim im the ignorant white world 
only ? Are commercial standards more 
valid than aesthetic standards? If fifty 
million people heard Goodman’s bands. 
and only one million heard Smack’s and 
Lunceford’s, it doesn’t alter the fact that 
Smack’s and Lunceford’s were much 
superior artistically. 

The book doesn’t really bring out the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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JAZZ 


81. WALKING, TALKING AND 
SINGING 


The mystery of the vocalist on 
Walking and Talking To Myself by 
Cliff Jackson’s Village Cats has been 
solved and so Gordon Bailey can note 
down that the man responsible is Gene 
Sedric. Thanks to Hugues Panassie for 
this information. 


93. O.D.J.B. AGAIN 


Several readers have been finding some 
rare records by the Original Dixieland 
Jazz Band on English Columbia. Brian 
Goodey of Chelmsford has /’m Forever 
Blowing Bubbles and My Baby's Arms 
on Columbia 805; Bryan Strong of 
Christchurch, New Zealand, has Alice 
Blue Gown and Sphinx on Columbia 
824; and R. Goodwin of London has 
Soudan on Columbia 829. All of these 
were recorded in London by Nick La 
Rocca, cnt; Emile Christian, tbn; Larry 
Shields, clt; Billy Jones, p; Tony Sbar- 
baro, d. The first two titles were recorded 
on January 1, 1920, and the other three 
in July of the same year. P. Haselgrove 
of Hull has Margie and Palesteena by 
the O.D.J.B. on HMV BI1199 and these 
titles were recorded in New York on the 
band’s return to America, the first on 
December 1; 1920 and the second three 
days later. By this time there was a slight 
change of personnel with Eddie Edwards 
and Russell Robinson coming in for 
Chris‘ian and Jones, and two additions in 
the persons of Bennie Kreuger, alt; Al 
Bernard, vel. 


94. ALL THE GEN 


E. E. Sammons of Newbury and C. A. 
Shoppee of London believe in being 
thorough and have requested the per- 
sonnels, recording dates and _ location, 
matrix numbers, and original issues of 
Clarence Williams’ High Society and 
Left All Alone With The Blues on 
Columbia SCM5134. High Society was 
recorded in New York on July 2, 1929, 
by Ed Allen, cnt; Cecil Scott, clit; 
Clarence Williams, p; Floyd Casey, whd. 
The matrix number is W402489C and the 
original issue Okeh 8706. The second 
title was also recorded in New York on 
January 15, 1930, by Ed Allen, cnt; Rus- 
sell Smith, tot; Charlie Irvis, Dickie 
Wells, tbn; Wayman Carver, alt: Arville 
Harris, Cecil Scott, ten. clt; Clarence 
Williams, p: Leroy ‘Harris, bj: Cyrus St 
Clair, tu: Floyd Casey, d. The matrix 
number is W403630B and the original 
issue Okeh 8763. 


95. DIXIELAND JUBILEE 


Two readers who seem to like their 
jazz music served up in large helpmgs 
are L. Brooke of London and D A. Roe- 


INFORMATION 


buck of Bawtry, both of whom have 
asked for the personnel of Muskrat 
Ramble and South Rampart Street 
Parade by the Massed Jazz Bands on 
Brunswick 05091. These were recorded at 
a concert given at the Shrine Auditorium 
in Los Angeles on October 7, 1949. To 
list every individual musician of this 
mammoth group would take too much 
space and I hope it will be sufficient for 
these two readers to state that the Castle 
Jazz Band, Pete Daily’s Chicagoans, 
Charles La Vere’s Loopers, Kid Ory’s 
Creole Jazz Band, the Firehouse Five 
Plus Two and some nineteen other musi- 
cians participated. The arrangements 
were written by Matty Matlock, who also 
conducted this orchestra of symphonic 
proportions. 


26. MARSHALL ROYAL’S BASS 

Nobody could assist with Mr. Page’s 
request for the name of the bass player 
on the two tracks of Emarcy ERE1504 
by Marshall Royal but thanks to Mer- 
cury Record Corporation of Chicago this 
has now been cleared up. Anyone guess- 
ing at this and choosing one of the most 
frequently recorded of contemporary 
bass players would have stood a good 
chance of getting the right answer, for 
the person is Milton Hinton. 


96. HAMP PLAYS SPIRITUALS 

When listening to a programme of 
Negro Spirituals broadcast from Paris, 
S. B. Barrett of Ilminster was surprised 
to hear some records by Mahalia Jack- 
son with an accompaniment’ which 
included Lionel Hampton playing vibes 
and says that a search of the record 
catalogues has proved fruitless. These 
recordings were issued on American 
Columbia CL702 and may be issued 
here by Philips. No Room At The Inn/ 
The Holy Babe/Joy To The World/O 
Come, All Ye Faithful/Sweet Little Jesus 
Boy were recorded in New York City on 
June 2, 1956 with accompaniment by 
Mildred Falls, p; Ralph Jones, org; 
Lionel Hampton and Robert Prince, 
vib; Milton Hinton, bs. The other titles 
on this Mahalia Jackson LP do not 
feature Hampton. 


97. TONY PARENTI 

A request for information about the 
career and recording activities of New 
Orleans clarinettist Tony Parenti has 
been received from Paul Edmonds of 
Bristol. Tony Parenti is the son of an 
Italian cobbler and was born on August 
6, 1900 at Dauphine and St. Ann Streets 
in the French Quarter of New Orleans. 
He studied under Professor Joseph 
Taverno and played in the large 
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orchestra organized by his teacher but 
did not play jazz until 1914 when he was 
heard practicing at the back of his 
father’s shop by Eddie Edwards who got 
him a job with Alfred Laine’s band, For 
the next thirteen years Parenti played on 
riverboats and in many theatres, hotels 
and night clubs in the Crescent City often 
leading his own groups at such places as 
the Bienville Hotel and the La Vida 
Night Club. During this period he made 
his first recordings in 1925 for Okeh— 
That's a Plenty and Cabaret Echoes by 
Anthony Parenti’s Famous Melody Boys. 
This was followed by further sessions in 
the same year for Victor as Tony 
Parentis New Orleanians and _ for 
Columbia as La Vida Dance Orchestra. 
In 1926 there was another session for 
Columbia as Parenti’s Liberty Synco- 
paters and in the next year he recorded 
for Brunswick as Tony Parenti’s New 
Orleanians. After his arrival in New 
York City in 1927 Parenti disappeared 
from the jazz scene, playing in commer- 
cial dance bands and working as a staff 
musician for broadcasting companies. 
From 1936 to 1942 he toured with Ted 
Lewis’ band, which must have been 
rather depressing for a clarinettist of 
Parenti’s capabilities. Returning to the 
New York jazz scene he led his own 
band at Jimmy Ryan’s on 52nd Street 
and played at Eddie Condon’s club in 
Greenwich Village before moving south 
to Miami Beach where he stayed for 
nearly five years, playing with Preacher 
Rollo’s Five Saints for most of this 
period. In recent years Tony Parenti has 
played in New York and his home town 
New Orleans. 

Paul Edmonds asks for a selection of 
records featuring Tony Parenti in addi- 
tion to Condon’s Brunswick 04306, 
Parenti’s Melodisc EPM7-56 and 
Preacher Rollo’s MGM EPS547. All of 
Parenti’s 1925-27 recordings are either 
unissued or unavailable here but the 
following .in catalogue items are good 
examples of his playing. Cataract Rag/ 
The Entertainer's Rag Esquire 10-048, 
Swipsey Cake Walk/Hiawatha Vogue 
V2114, Hysterics Rag/Sunflower Slow 
Drag Vogue V2115, all of which are 
contained in a LP on London LTZ- 
U15072 with the addition of Crawfish 
Crawl/Grace and Beauty/Lily Rag/ 
Praline/ Nonsense Rag/Red Head Rag. 
Four of these titles, Crawfish/Enter- 
tainer's/Lily/ Nonsense, have been issued 
as an EP on London EZU19022. All 
these records were issued under Tony 
Parenti’s name but there is another EP 
by Preacher Rollo and his Five Saints 
featuring Parenti and this is MGM 
EP606. Tony Parenti has made other re- 








cords under his own name and with such 
group leaders as George Brunies and 
Doc Evans but the discs are not avail- 
able in this country. 


98. DRUMMER MAN 

Two titles from a series of recordings 
supervised by American jazz critic and 
writer John Hammond specially for 
Parlophone are the subject of a personnel 
query by L. H. Clark of Birmingham 
Blues of Israel and Three Little Words 
by Gene Krupa and his Chicagoans were 
recorded in Chicago in December 1935 
by the following musicians who were, 
with the exception of Israel Crosby, 
members of the Benny Goodman band 
at that time. Nate Kazebier, tpt; Joe 
Harris, thn; Benny Goodman. clt; Dick 
Clark, ten; Jess Stacy, p; Allan Reuss, g; 
Israel Crosby, bs; Gene Krupa, d. 


99. HOT FEET 

Alan Nelson of Liversedge and D. 
Shone of Old Oxted have requested the 
personnel of HMV 7EG8005 by Sidney 
Bechet and his New Orleans Feet- 
warmers, Sweetie Dear was recorded in 
New York on September 15, 1932 by 
Tommy Ladnier, tpt; Teddy Nixon, tbn; 
Sidney Bechet, cit; Hank Duncan, p; 
Wilson Myers, bs; Morris Morland, d. 
I’m Coming Virginia was also recorded 
in New York almost exactly nineteen 


years later on September 13, 1941 by 
Charlie Shavers, tpt; Sidney Bechet, clt, 
sop; Willie 
Barksdale, g: 


The Lion’ Smith, p; Everett 
Wellman’ Braud, bs; 
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Manzie Johnson, d. Rose Room and 
Lady Be Good come from another New 
York session held on the 24th of the 
following month with the same 
personnel except that Sidney Catlett re- 
places Manzic Johnson, These personnels 
deal also with some of the Bechet ques- 
tions submitted by P Tebb of Motting- 
ham, London. 


100. FOR THOSE WHO LIKE JAZZ 
A jazz record programme with the 
above title is broadcast from the 
continent and listened to regularly by 
Sebastian Robinson of Storrington. He 
has asked for details of a recording of 
Apex Blues featuring Rex Stewart and 
Albert Nicholas which he heard on this 
programme. The disc is not available im 
this country but was issued in America 
on Jazztone LP1202 the other titles are 
That's a Plenty/ Basin Street Blues/High 
Society/Tin Roof Blues/Original Dixie- 
land One Step/South Rampart Street 
Parade/Weary Blues/Wolverine Blues | 
The Saints. These were recorded at the 
Savoy Cafe, Boston, in 1954 by Rex 
Stewart and his Dixielanders, a group 
which consisted of Rex Stewart, cnt; 
Fernando Arbello, tbn; Albert Nicholas, 
clt; John Dangler, bar; Herb Nichols, p; 
John Field, bs; Tommy Benford, d. 


101. MORE BIRD FEATHERS 

The coup de grace to Vogue V2244 has 
been administered by Alan Weedy and R. 
Applegarth (see para. 73). They report 
that the reverse of this disc is incorrect 










featuring 


and others 
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LEONARD FEATHER |- DICK HYMAN Orchestra 


JOE NEWMAN 
THAD JONES 
FRANK WESS 
BENNY POWELL 
OSCAR PETTIFORD 
KENNY CLARKE 


also and although labelled Bird Feathers 
it plays Prezology (D1103A) which is an 
other master of Dewey Square (D1103C) 
issued on Esquire 10-108. Prezology, alias 
Dewey Square, was recorded in New 
York on October 28, 1947 by the Charlie 
Parker Quintet which in addition to 
Parker, consisted of Miles Davis, tpt; 
Duke Jordan, p; Tommy Potter, bs; Max 
Roach, d. Alan Weedy adds a further 
note that exactly the same error is made 
in the Parker Memorial Album on Vogue 
LAE12002. 


102. K.C. JAZZ FROM CHICAGO 
Shanghai Honeymoon and Good Feel- 
ing Blues by the Kansas Stompers on 
Vocalion V1039 are puzzling Mr, Jewson 
of Bethnal Green, London, who has asked 
for some information regarding the per- 
sonnel. However, this Chicago recording 
session of July 2, 1929 is a discographical 
mystery and very little is known. The 
instrumentation is tpt, clt, bar, p, d, xyl 
and it is known that this recording group 
was under the leadership of pianist Frank 
Melrose. The trumpeter and baritone sax 
player are unknown; the clarinettist is 
very probably Junie Cobb; Jimmy 
Bertrand has been listed as the drummer 
and xylophone player but I do not see 
how he could play both instruments at 
once so if he was at this session I think 
he probably plays drums and another 
unknown musician deals with the xylo- 
phone. If any reader has any facts or 
theories about this record please write. 
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“An outstanding jazz record 
by any standard ”’ 
JAZZ JOURNAL. December 1957 
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LIONEL HAMPTON 


and his Giants 


Featuring LIONEL HAMPTON, vibes; 
ART TATUM, Piano: HARRY EDISON, trumpet; 
BARNEY KESSEL, guitar and BUDDY RICH, drums 


Plaid; Somebody loves me; 
Deep Purple; September Song; 
Verve Blues (vocal: Lionel Hampton) 


33CX10063 (LP) 


JAZZ ORIGINAL 
BUD POWELL 


Featuring BUD POWELL, piano, with 

PERCY HEATH, bass and MAX ROACH, drums 

Deep Night; That old black magic; 

Round about midnight; 

Like someone in love (Powell solo); 
Featuring BUD POWELL With LLOYD TROTMAN, bass 
and ART BLAKFY, drums 

Thou swell; Someone to watch over me; 
Lover come back to me; Tenderly; 

How high the moon 33CX10069 (LP) 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 
WORLD STATESMAN 


Personnel includes DIzzy GILLESPIE, 

JOE GORDON, QUINCY JONES, trumpets; 

FRANK REHAK, MELBA LISTON. trombones; 

ERNIE WILKINS, ter WALT DAVIS, piano; 
NELSON BOYD, ba: 

Dizzy’s Business; Jessica’s Day; 

Tour de force; I can’t get starte 
Doodlin’; Night in Tunisia: 

Stella by Starlight; The Champ; 

My reverie; Dizzy’s Blues 33CX10077 (LP) 


“ 


Cs) COLUMBIA 


SOLITUDE 
BILLIE HOLIDAY 


Accompanied by CHARLIE SHAVERS, 

FLIP PHILLIPS, OSCAR PETFRSON, BARNEY KESSEL, 
RAY BROWN, and ALVIN STOLLER or J. C. HEARDt 
East of the Sun; Blue Moon, 

You go to my head; 

You turned the tables on me; 

Easy to love; These foolish things; 

I only have eyes for you; Solitude; 
Everything I have is yours; 


Love for sale; Moonglow; Tenderly 
33CX10076 (LP) 


HARRY EDISON 
SWEETS 


HARRY EDISON, trumpet, with BEN WEBSTER, tenor: 
JIMMY ROWLES, piano; BAR} K aL, guitar; 
ALVIN STOLLER, drums and JOE MONDRAGON, bass 


Hollering at Watkins; Used to be Basie; 
How deep is the Ocean; Studio Call: 
Willow weep for me; Opus 711; 

Love is here to stay; K.M. Blues; 
Walkin’ with Sweets 33CX10087 (LP) 


Maple 
Chant 
Doing 
High § 
3309036 
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APRIL IN PARIS 
CHARLIE PARKER with Strin 


CHARLIE PARKER, alto. sar., with violins, 

violas, ’cellos and RAY BROWN, bass; 

BUDDY RICH, drumst 

Arrilin Paris; Summertime; 

If I should lose you; I didn’t know what 
time it was; Everything happens to me; 
Just friends; They can’t take that 
away from me; Out of nowhere; 

East of the sun; Easy to love; 

I’ll remember April 33CX10061 (LP) 


the greatest jazz repertoire in the work 


E.M.L RECORDS LIMITED, 8-11 Great Castile Street, London, W.1. 








VEBSTER, tenor: 


EL, guitar; 
DRAGON, bass 
0 be Basie; 
» Call; 

es; 
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LU WATTERS 
DIXIELAND JAMBOREE 


v WATTERS, trumpet; WARREN SMITH, trombone’ 
0B HELM, Clarinet; DICK LAMIE, bs. tuba; 

pAT PATTON, CLANCY HAYES, banjos; 

WALLY ROSE, piano; BILL DART, drums 


Maple Leaf Rag; Ostrich Walk; 

Chanticleer; Down Home Rag; 

Doing the Hambone; Aunt Hagar’s Blues; 
High Society; Muskrat Ramble; Bees Knees 
3309036 (LP) 
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IN A TENDER MOOD 
JOHNNY HODGES Orchestra 


Basic personnel: JOHNNY HODGES, alto.; 

EMMETT BERRY, trumpet; AL SEARS, tenor; 

LEROY LOVETT, piano; LAWRENCE BROWN, trombone; 
LLOYD TROTMAN, bdSS; SONNY GREER, drumst 


Standing room only; Nothin’ yet; 

Who’s excited; Tenderly; 

Sweet Georgia Brown; Duke’s Blues; 

Tea for Two; What’s I’m gotchere 3309051 (LP) 








COUNT BASIE and his Orchestra 
APRIL IN PARIS 


Personnel as on his first English tour 


April in Paris; Corner Pocket; 

Did’n you; Sweety Cakes; Magic; 

Shiny stockings; What am I here for; 
Midgets; Mambo Inn; Dinner with friends 


33CX10088 (LP) 





Presenting the 


ART TATUM TRICO 


ART TATUM, Didn0; RED CALLENDER, bass 
and JO JONES, drums * 


Just one of those things; 

Isn’t it romantic; Love for sale; 

I guess I’ll have to change my plan; 
I’1l never be the same; Blue Lou; 
More than you know 33C9039 (LP) 








CHARLIE PARKER 
plays COLE PORTER 


This was Charlie Parker's last recording 

session and the personnel includes: 

CHARLIE PARKER, d/tu; BILLY BAUER, guitar: 

WALTER BISHOP, Piano; TEDDY KOTICK, bass: 

ARTHUR TAYLOR, drums 

I get a kick out of you*; Just one of 

those things; My heart belongs 

to Daddy; I’ve got you under my skin; 
Love for sale*; I love Paris* 


*alternate take included 33CX10090 (LP) 
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CLEF Stnies 


*YANCEY’S LAST RIDE’ featuring 


MEADE LUX LEWIS Piano 


The Pittsburg Flyer; Jabouti; 
Torpedo juice; Yancey’s last ride; 
Joe Prein’s Boogie; Spooney Sam; 


629 Boogie; San Francisco Shuffle 
33CX10094 (LP) 


+ Full personnel details can be found in the ‘Clef’ series Catalogue, price 1/3d. 
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(‘Columbia” is the Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd.) 

















Season’s Greetings 


and many thanks for a 
wonderful reception while appearing 


in England . . . 
Louis Armstrong Lionel Hampton 
Dave Brubeck Gerry Mulligan 
Freddie Bell Modern Jazz Quartet 
Eddie Condon Jack Teagarden 


JOSEPH G. GLASER. PRESIDENT 


745 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 


CABLE: 
STARBOOK, NEW YORK 
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The Frontiers Expand 


Living as we do in the waiters’ and 
musicians’ quarter of London's outskirts, 
we have a tendency to travel home late 
at night along the Finchley Road and 
then down the Hendon Way towards 
Edgware. We have often been struck by 
two oases of life on this otherwise 
deserted drive—one at Finchley Road 
Station, in what we always remember as 
being a British Restaurant, and the 
other at Hendon Central in the premises 
of a one-time Express Dairy. Cars line 
the pavements outside the neon-lighted 
entrances and people jostle round the 
doorways, despite the lateness of the 
hour. 

The British Restaurant now rejoices in 
the name of El Toro and the Express 
Dairy has been transformed into La 
Fiesta. We wonder whether it would be 
a successful gimmick to set up a coffee 
bar in Madrid called ‘The Stepney 
Rooms’. Little did we dream that these 
two homeward signposts were London’s 
latest homes for jazz. 


Burman’s Bult 


El Toro in the Finchley Road houses 
jazz only on a Friday night, when Peter 
Burman moves in with the Dill Jones 
Trio and any guests who might fancy a 
change of atmosphere We can’t tell you 
what time the sessions start, but we 
do know that the end of the evening’ is 
very indefinite—and seems to depend on 
big is playing and how tired the owners 
eel. 

From the fans point of view, this is 
a good club, The decorations are less 
suggestive of a sewer than is usual, but 
this handicap’ shouldn’t deter the 
hardened jazz fan. There is a bar and a 
restaurant, and facilities for dancing 
(Yes, Women). The hosts have an 
cxpansive air which seems at variance 
with the grim mood of the political 
scene, for their restaurant is the only 
one we know which contains the words 

. and 5 veg.’ as a matter of course 
after every item on the menu. 

Dill Jones has played some very fine 
jazz on every occasion that we have 
heard him within recent memory. The 
Trio is now a sympathetic unit which 
forms a firm base for such guests as 
George Chisholm and Bob Burns. 


The Late, Late Show 


Our link with the Club 17 was, 
strangely enough, Dill Jones again. He 
invited us along one Saturday evening 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


JAZZMAN'S DIARY 


for the session. Unfortunately we be- 
came heavily involved in the latest in- 
stalment of the Jim Godbolt story (now 
showing at the Club Piccadilly, Denman 
Street) and it was Il p.m. before we 
reached La Fiesta. 

The bulk of the crowd had gone, but 
some 10 or 12 people huddled round the 
bandstand, seemingly for companionship. 
A young couple were oblivious to the 
rest of the world in one corner, and a 
young man guarded some biscuits and 
soft drinks behind a counter at one end. 
It was a young peoples’ club. Upstairs in 
the crowded coffee bar, we met a petite 
and efficient young woman introduced as 
‘Mrs Hyams—the owner’. We discussed 
the possibility of decorating the Club 
with Hyams the owner and Jones the 
piano and we watched the last bus leave 
from in front of the station. Surprisingly 
enough, a lot of people still seemed to be 
hanging around, so there must be some 
way to get home after Midnight. 

In favour of Club 17, we would report 
that tha coffee servers in the bar upstairs 
are attractive and friendly; there is no 
danger of damaging the furnishings in 
the Club if you feel vigorous, as there 
aren't any; and it is easy to get to if you 
live within walking distance. 


The Quartet To End All Quartets 


The Modern Jazz Quartet was a 
different proposition from our other 
recent American visitors. For one thing, 
they seemed to have a manager apiece. 
Wherever one turned, a smooth. soft 
spoken Harvard-type man, dressedin the 
latest Italian styled suitings with narrow 
lapels and three buttons fastened would 
be talking earnestly to Harold Davison, 
or, after the first day in London, to an 
immaculately groomed young woman. 
They weren’t exactly communicative, 
these managerial young men, but then 
maybe they were trying to merge with 
the mood of the Quartet as a whole. 

As a well drilled gimmick, the MJQ 
will take some beating. The idea of play- 
ing an afternoon show in morning suits 
and then changing to dinner jackets for 
the evening performance seems to be 
carrying formality too far, but this 
sombre dedication extended into their 
private lives as well. 

John Lewis just smiled politely and 
said ‘yes’ or ‘no’ in answer to every 
attempt to converse; at the same time 
thinking his secret thoughts at you 
through unsmiling eyes. Connie Kay was 
vague in his attention, and shared a ner- 
vous approach to life with Milt Jackson. 
Percy Heath was by far the most life-like 
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member of the Quartet. He seemed 
pleased to be in Britain and eager to 
meet people and be liked by them. Well 
we liked him, and we know that most 
other people did as well. 

Jack Higgins dreamed up 2 tag for the 
group to go in the publicity handouts. 
He called them the four quiet men of 
jazz, and that just about summed them 
up. The Quartet crept around Britain 
sotto voce, only raising its joint voice in 
order to complain about the quality of 
the pianos. 


Tinkle, Tinkle, Little Star 


We liked the music of the MJQ, and 
we still do; but we certainly don’t go 
along with the portentious doom of their 
approach. John Lewis may have drilled 
the team well, but the audience must 
surely leave them if they present ‘Jazz 
At The Undertakers’ all of the time. No 
matter—who are we to tell‘a group of 
best sellers that they’re using the wrong 
approach. 

The opening concerts at the Royal 
Festival Hall were not the best of the 
tour. The main reason being the com- 
plete re-programming of the concert 
some hours before it started, at the re- 
quest of John Lewis. The result was that 
the Don Rendell Six found that their 
carefully thought out 45 minute show 
was now scheduled to finish after 25 
minutes. The frantic four insisted on a 
straight 100 minute show, with only a 
smoking interval to relieve the tension. 
(The wisdom of the NJF’s original pro- 
gramme was proved after only two days 
of the tour, when John Lewis capitulated 
and requested a shorter session for the 
MJQ). 

The Don Rendell Jazz Six came on 
and blew the worst session of its career. 
Bert Courtley was so tensed up that his 
ideas left his technique behind to the 
astonishment of most of the audience. 
Nevertheless, he was awarded an E for 
Effort by generous applause. 

Apart from the intensé¢ strain of listen- 
ing to the supressed music of the MJQ, 
two particular things stood out from 
those first concerts. The first was the 
inanity of Connie Kay’s incessant baby 
cymbal tinkling, and the second was the 
beauty of Percy Heath’s bass. We found 
Keany Napper in Percy’s dressing room 
between the shows just sitting and look- 
ing at it. It certainly was a beautiful 
instrument, and we found ourselves 
listening to it more and more in the 
second show—especially after seeing that 
light in Kenny’s eyes. 

















STANLEY DANCE 


Allen, Red (at Newport). Struttin’ with some 
barbecue; St. James Infirmary; China Boy 
(with Jack Teagarden); Basin Street Blues 
(with Jack Teagarden); Muskrat Ramble (with 
Kid Ory); High Society (with Teagarden and 
Ory VERVE V-8232 

Allison, Gene. Hey, hey, I love you; You can 
make it if you try VEE JAY 713 

All Stars, The. On Mulholland Drive (instr.); 
Honey Baby STARLA-3 

Anatomy Of Improvisation, The. Jessica’s day 
(Gillespie); Trumpet blues (Gillespie-Eldridge); 
Monogram (DeFranco); Bloomdido (Parker); 
Confab with Rab (Hodges); Platinum Love 
(Hawkins); The opener (Turk-Pres-Bird); Blues 
in B Flat (Tatum-Carter-Bellson); Blues for the 
oldest profession (Wilson); Hallucinations 
(Powel!) VERVE V-8230 

Armstrong, Lil. Satchmo and Me: A documen- 
tary, newly recorded in her own words, of 
Chicago in the ’20s, Louis Armstrong, King 
Oliver, etc. RIVERSIDE 12-120 

Baker, Lavern. St. Louis Blues; Miracles 

ATLANTIC 1163 

Banks, Robert (organ). On the street where you 
live; Destination GLOW HILL 502 

Basie, Count. At Newport (with Lester Young 
and Jo Jones); Swingin’ at Newport: Polka 
dots and moonbeams; Lester leaps in (with 
Rushing, Jacquet, Lester, Eldridge, Jo Jones) 
Sent for you yesterday; Boogie woogie 
Evenin’; One o’clock jump VERVE V-8243 
At Newport (with Joe Williams): Blee Blop 
Blues; Alright, okay, you win; The comeback: 
Roll ’em Pete; Smack dab in the middle: 
Dizzy Gilesvie with Mary Lou Williams: 
Zodiac Suite: Virgo, Libra, Aires; Carioca: A 
night ir Tunisia VERVE V 8244 

Bates, Lefty. I stayed away too long; Look me 
straight in the eye STATES 164 

Bigard, Barney. Mahogany Hall Stomp; Mood 
Indigo; Ab Mur; (FTWK) (12in.LP) 

LIBERTY LRP 3072 

Blues For Tomorrow (previously unissued ver- 
sions ftg. Sonny Rollins, Mundell Lowe, Cole- 
man Hawkins, etc) Blues for tomorrow; A sad 
thing; The fuzz; Let’s blow some blues; Funky 
hotel blues RIVERSIDE 12-243 

Boyd, Eddie. I got the blues; She’s the one 

CHESS 1674 

Braff, Ruby. Here’s Freddie; Indian Summer: Blue 
turning grey; Just one more chance; When my 
dreamboat comes home; You're lucky to me; 
Moonglow; It’s been so long; Too marvelous 
for words; How long has this been going on”: 
*S wonderful EPIC LN 3377 

Brown, James. That dood it: Baby cries over 
the ocean ~ FEDERAL 12311 

Brown, Nappy. The right time; Oh. you don’t 
know SAVOY 1525 

Brown, Tommy. Someday, somewhere: Rock 
away my blues IMPERIAL 5476 

Bryant, Clora (tp and voc); Normie Faye, tpt: 
Walter Benton, ts; Roger Fleming, np; Ben 
Tucker, b; Bruz Freeman, d.) Gypsy in my 
soul; Makin’ whoopee; Man with a horn; Sweet 
Georgia Brown; Tea for two: This can’t be 
love; Little girl blue; S’posin’ MODE 106 

Burns, Eddie. Treat me like I treat you; Dontcha 
leave me, baby CHESS 1672 


Caiola, Al. Blue angel blues; Too sweet 
CORAL 61890 





Carter, Jesse. Hey baby, hey; I know 
TUXEDO 922 
Cousin Leroy. I’m lonesome; Up the river 
EMBER 1023 
Davis, Eddie (ts; Doc Bagby, organ; Charlie 
Rice, d.) Jazz with a horn; Man with a 
horn; People will say we’re in love; Love for 
sale; Little white lies; Just friends; Whisper- 
ing; All the things you are; Alone too long; 
Love is here to stay; What is this thing called 
love?; I wanna be loved; Too beautiful 
KING 395-526 
Modern Expressions in Jazz: Dizzy atmosphere; 
It’s the talk of the town; Leaping on Lenox; 
This is always; Beano; I’li remember April; 
Moonlight in Vermont; Johnny come lately; 
You go to my head; A foggy day; Tenderly; 
Way you look tonight KING 395-506 
Dee, Jimmy. Henrietta; Don’t cry no more 
DOT 15664 
DeParis, Wilbur (tb; Sidney DeParis, tp; Omer 
Simeon, c; Sonny White, p; Shep Shepherd, 
bjo; Bennie Moten, b; Wilbur Kirk, d; Jimmy 
Witherspoon, voc.) Lotus blossom; Trouble in 
mind; Big fine girl; How long blues; Good 
rollin’; Careless love; ’Tain’t nobody’s bizness 
if I do; St. Louis Blues; When the sun goes 
down; See see rider ATLANTIC LP 1266 
Dixie Humming Birds (Spiritual). Christians 
automobile; Stop by here PEACOCK 1780 
Dougherty, Big Bob. Movin’ (instr.); The bear 
WESTPORT 137 
Dupree, Champion Jack. Shake, baby, shake; 
Lollipop baby VIK 0304 
Duran, Eddie (g; Howie Dudune, ts and c; 
Dean Reilly, b; Johnny Markham, d.) My in- 
spiration; Soon; Rise ‘n’ shine; My shining 
hour; Taking life easy; Why not?; Room with 
a view: Skyliner; It could happen to you; 
Sugar FANTASY 3247 
Ervin Gosp2! Singers (Spiritual). Eternal life: 
I felt the nower ANGLE TONE 508 
Escapade Reviews The Jazz Scene. Jazz sympo- 
sium with panel consisting of Bobby Troup, 
Jack Teagarden, Ziggy Elman, Howard Rum- 
sey, Jack Costanzo, Johnny Otis, and Bob 
Enevoldsen (12in.LP) LIBERTY SL 9005 
Famous Boyer Bros., The (Spiritual). Nothing 
less than Jesus; I heard from Heaven 
VEE-JAY 851 
Fitzgerald, Elia. There’s a luil in my life; More 
than you know; What will I tell my _ heart; 
I never had a chance; Close your eyes; We'll 
be together again; Then I’ll be tired of you; 
Like someone in love; Midnight sun; I thought 
about you; You're blase; Night wind; What’s 
new?: Hurry home; How long has this been 
going on? VERVE V-4004 
At Newport: This can’t be love; I got it bad; 
Body and soul; April in Paris; I got a crush 
on you; Airmail special; I can’t give you any- 
thing but love; Billie Holiday (at Newport): 
Nice work if you can get it; Willow weep for 
me; My man; Lover come back to me; Lady 
sings the blues; What a little moonlight can do 
VERVE V-8234 
Fletcher, Dusty. The mad hour, 1 and 2 
SAVOY 1526 
Ford, D. D. (Foots). D.D.’s bounce, 1 and 2 
(instr.) GLOW HILL 500 
Freeman, Ernie. Raunchey; Puddin’ 
IMPERIAL 5474 
Glenn, Lloyd (p; instr.) Love for sale; Hyde Park 
ALADDIN 3400 
Gospelaires, The (Spiritual). How much longer?; 
They don’t understand me PEACOCK 1781 
Gospel Singing At Newport. The Drinkard 
Singers: Walk all over God’s Heaven; Softly 
and tenderly; I’m in his care; That’s enough. 
The Back Home Choir: The sign of the judge- 
ment; I want Jesus to walk with me; Thanking 
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him; If I could-touch the hem of his garment: 
Wait on the Lord VERVE V-8245 
Grace, Charlie. Cool baby; You got a heart 
like a rock CAMEO 118 
Guarneri, Johnny. I’ve got the world on. a 
string; Sweet Georgia Brown; Dinah; (FTWK) 
(12in.LP) P AMDEN 391 
Gunter, Arthur. Baby, can’t you™ see; You're 
always on my mind EXCELLO 2125 
Hampton, Lionel. Tenderly; Hallelujah; Hamp’s 
boogie woogie; A foggy day; Honeysuckle Rose; 
Indiana VERVE V-8226 
Everybody’s somebody’s fool; Gone again 
DECCA 30412 
Hawkins, Coleman (ts; Roy Eldridge, tp; Pete 
Brown, as; Jo Jones, d.) At Newport: I can’t 
believe that you’re in love with mc; Day by 
day; Embraceab'e you; Moonglow; Sweet 
Georgia Brown VERVE V-8240 
Henderson, Bobby (p). At Newport: Jitterbug 
waltzy.Keepin’ out of mischief now; Blues for 
Louis; ~““Honeysuckle Rose. Braff, Ruby and 
Pee Wee Russel’: It don’t mean a thing; These 
foolish things VERVE V-8241 
Herman, Woody. Early autumn; A fool in love; 
Jump in the line; Sorry *bout the whole darn 
thing; Biues in advance; Love’s a dog; Run, 
Joe; Go down the wishin’ road; No true love; 
Lazy lullaby; Baby Clementine; I’m making up 
for lost time; Fancy woman; Eight bab:es to 
mind; Never mind the noise in the market 
VERVE V-2030 
Hubbard, -Muvva ‘Guitar’ (instr.) The other 
side; Raunchy ABC-PARAMOUNT 9869 
Indiana Travelers (Spiritual). By and by; In 
this land LHS 1002 
Jackson, Franz (c; Bob Schoffner, tp; Al* Wynn, 
tb; Ralph Tervalon, p and _ org.;.Lawrence 
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Dixon, bjo; Bill Oldham, tuba; Richard Curry, 
d.) Alabama jubilee; Bill Bailey; Southside; 
West End blues; Squeeze me; Just a closer 
walk with thee; Battle hymn of the republic; 
Sugar foot stomp; Runnin’ wild; Al’s strut; 
How’m I doin’ REPLICA 1006 
Jackson, Mahalia (Spiritual). A star stood still; 
Sweet little Jesus boy COLUMBIA 41055 
James, Harry (tp; big band ftg; Willie Smith, 
as; Corky Corcoran, ts.) Kinda like the blues; 
Blues for lovers; Countin’; Cotton Pickin’; 
Ring for porter; Barn 12; What am I here 
for?; Blues for Harry’s sake; Bee Gee; Blues 
on a count CAPITOL T 874 
Jazz For Lovers. Laura (Coleman Hawkins); My 
old flame (Kenny Dorham); Fools rush in 
(Zoot Sims); Stardust (Clark Terry); It’s easy 
to remember (Rusty Dedrick); Speak Low 
(Mundeli Lowe); I should care (Ernie Henry); 
You’re my thrill (Kenny Drew); Moonlight 
in Vermont (Don Elliott); When the sun comes 
out (Herbie Mann) RIVERSIDE 12-244 
Jennings, Bill and Willis Jackson (g and ts). 
Wishbone; Down boy KING 5087 
Johnson, Babber. Muddy water; The whisperers 


KING 5089 

Johnson, Plas. Swanee River rock; You send 

me CAPITOL 3825 
Jones, J. J. (instr.) Harlem nocturne; Cool 

EBB 122 

Jordan, Louis. Peace of mind; I never had a 

chance MERCURY 15799 

Lamont, Billy. I got a rock and roll gal; I’m 

so sorry SAVOY 1522 


Lance, Herb. You can’t be sure of anything; 
By the candleglow DE LUXE 6150 
Laurie, Annie. Love is a funny thing; Nobody’s 
gonna hurt you DE LUXE 6151 
Lewis, George. At Newport: Basin Street Blues; 
Bourbon Street Parade; Tin Roof Blues; Royal 
Garden blues; George Lewis and Turk 
Murphy: That’s a plenty; St. James Infirmary; 
Weary blues; Down by the riverside 
VERVE V-8232 
Lewis, Smiley. Bad luck blues; School days are 
back again IMPERIAL 5478 
Little Terry. Shake me up, baby; See see boo 
hoo SAVOY 1520 
Lonise, Tina (vocal; acc. Buddy Weed orch. ftg. 
Coleman Hawkins, Tyree Glenn, Hilton Jeffer- 
son; arr. Jim Timmens.) Tonight is the night; 
Hands across~ the table; Snuggled on your 
shoulder; Embraceable you; I’m in the mood 
for love; Baby, won’t you say you love me; 
It’s been a long, long time; Hold me; I wanna 
be loved; Let’s do it; How long has this been 
going on; Goodnight, my love 
CONCERT HALL H152! 
Lyon, Dolly. Call me darling; Palm of your 
hand APOLLO 518 
McGill, Rollee. People are talking, 1 and 2 
KAISER 592 
Martin, Kenny. My love is coming down; I’m 
the jivin’ Mr. Lee FEDERAL 12310 
Monk, Thelonious (p; ftg. Coleman Hawkins, 
ts; Art Blakey, d.) Ruby, my dear; Off minor; 


Epistrophy; Abide with me; Crepescule with 
Nellie; Well, you needn’t 
RIVERSIDE 12-242 
Morris, Joe. Sinner woman; Going, going, gone 
ATLANTIC 1160 
Murphy, Turk. The yama yama man; Duff 
Campbell’s revenge; Chimes blues; Coal cart 
blues; Social polecat; I had someone else be- 
fore I had you; Just a cousin of mine; Gettys- 
burg march; Runnin’ wild; West Texas blues; 
Wolverine blues VERVE V-1013 
Offitt, Lillian. Just lonesome, that’s all; Darlin’, 
I'll forgive you EXCELLO 2124 
Ory, Kid. (tb; Alvin Alcorn, tp; Philip Gomez, 
c; Cedric Haywood, p; Wellman Braud, b; 
Kansas Fields, d.) Memphis blues; Four or 
five times; Washington and Lee swing; Basin 
Street blues; Tiger rag; Dippermouth blues; 
South; Down in jungle town 
VERVE V-8254 
Peterson, Oscar. Will you still be mine; Joy 
spring; Gal in calico; 52nd St. theme. Sonny 
Stitt, Roy Eldridge, Jo Jones: Monitor blues; 
Willow weep for me; Autumn in New York; 
Roy’s son VERVE V-8239 
Piano Red. South; Coo cha VICTOR 7065 
Portuguese, Joe. Star light, star bright; Teen- 


age riot SURF 5018 
Price, Lloyd. Hello, little girl; Georgianna 

KRC 303 

Prysock, Red. What’s the word? Thunderbird!; 

Satellite MERCURY 71214 


Rasberry Singers, The (Spiritual). Let’s spread 
the news; Where Jesus is the Light 
VEE-JAY 852 
Ricks, Jimmy. Lazy mule; What have I done? 
DECCA 30443 
Ridgley, Tommy. Just a memory; Baby do liddle 
HERALD 508 
Riverboat Dandies (Martin Peppie, tp; Rolly 
Furnas. tb; Eugene Bolen, c; Nappy Lamare, 
bjo and g; Ray Leatherwood, b; Ray Bauduc, 
d.) Walking with the King; Do you know 
what it means to miss New Orleans?; Big noise 
from Winnetka; Bill Bailey; Farewell Blues; 
South Rampart Street Parade; Black and white 
rag; Lena from Palasteena; Tin Roof Blues: 
Riverboat Shuffle; Dardanella; That da-da 


strain CAPITOL T 877 
Rollins, Harold “Pop Pop’’. Wow, | and 2 
(instr.) GLOW HILL 501 


Scobey, Bob (tp; Dick Cathcart, Manny Klein, 
tp; Abe Lincoln, Warren Smith, Jack Buck, 
tb; Matty Matlock, c; Ralph Sutton, p; 
Clancey Hayes, g, bjo and voc.; Red Callen- 
der, b; Bob Short, tuba; Sammy Goldstein, d.) 
Sunny disposish; Carolina in the morning; Feet 
draggin’ blues; It happened in Sun Valley; I 
can’t get started with you; Come back, sweet 
papa; Wabash Cannonball; New Orleans: 
Aintcha glad?; Let’s dance the ragtime, darlin’; 
Snag it; Waiting for the Robert E. Lee 

VICTOR LPM 1448 

Scott, Hazel (p; Everett Barksdale, g; Sandy 

Block, b; Jimmy Crawford, d.) "Round Mid- 


night: Maybe; For you, for me; Forevermore; 
etc. (12in.LP) DECCA DL 8474 
Sears, Big Al (ts; instr. with org., g and d.) 
So glad; Chicken walk JUBILEE 5303 
Sensational Nightingales, The (Spiritual). View 
that Holy City; Pressin on 
PEACOCK 1774 
Shephard, Ollie. My baby is gone; Say yeah 
GEE 1044 
Spirit of Memphis. When; Lost in sin 
PEACOCK 1779 
Staton, Dakota (voc.; acc. ftg. Jonah Jones, tp; 
Hank Jones, p.) The Late, Late Show: Broad- 
way; Summertime; Give me the simple life; 
A foggy day; My funny Valentine; You showed 
me the way; etc. (12in.LP) CAPITOL T876 
Swan Silvertones, The (Spiritual). A lady called 
Mother; Well, well, well VEE-JAY 850 
Taylor, Carmen. So what?; Why did you leave 
me alone? KING 5085 
Tay‘or, Sam and Dick Hyman (ts and org). The 
peanut vendor; Walk with me 
M-G-M K12568 
Terry Clark (tp; with Johnny Hodges, as; Paul 
Gonsalves, ts; Billy Strayhorn, p; arr. Terry 
and Mercer Ellington). Cotton Tail; Mood 
Indigo; Just squeeze me; Take the A train; In 
a mellotone; In a sentimental mood (Marian 
Bruce, voc.); C Jam Blues; Come Sunday 
RIVERSIDE 12-246 
(with Johnny Griffin, Wynton Kelly): Serenade 
to a bus seat; Boardwalk; Donna Lee; Boom- 
erang; Digits; Cruising; Stardust; That old 
black magic RIVERSIDE 12-237 
Thornton, Willie Mae. My man called me; Just 
like a dog PEACOCK 1681 
Treniers, The (voc.; ftg. Don Hill, as.) Oo-la- 
la; Pennies from Heaven BRUNSWICK 55033 
Washington, Dinah. Blues down home; Every- 
body loves my baby MERCURY 71220 
Watts, Noble ‘“‘Thin Man’. Hard times; I’m 
walking the floor over you BATON 249 
Wells, Junior. Two-head woman; Lovey dovey 
lovey one CHIEF 7005 
Wiggins, Gerald (p; Eugene Wright, b; Bill 
Douglass, d.) Around the world, 1 and 2; 
Aouda; Passerpartout; La coquette; Around 
the world beguine; The royal barge; "Way out 


west SPECIALITY SP 2101 
Wilkins, Ernie (as, with orch.) Blue Jeans; Have 
you ever been lonely? SAVOY 1524 


Wilson, Teddy (p). At Newport: Stompin’ at the 
Savoy; Airmail special; Basin Street Blues; I 
got rhythm. Teddy Wilson and Gerry Mul.i- 
gam: Sweet Georgia Brown; My _ funny 
Valentine; Utter chaos VERVE V-8235 

Williams, Otis. Well, oh, well; Dynamite darling 

DE LUXE 6149 

Witherspoon, Jimmy. All night, Miss Moore; 
When I start to thinking VICTOR 

Yancey, Jimmy. Jimmy’s Stuff, No. 2; Rolling 
the stone; Steady Rock Blues; P.L.K. Special; 
South Side stuff; Yancey’s getaway; La Salle 
Street breakdown; Two o'clock blues; Janie’s 
joys; Lean bacon; Bib bear train; Lucille’s 
lament RIVERSIDE 12-124 
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PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


COMPOSE THAT THING 
Continued from page 5 


notes for the Brandeis concert and mark 
the occurrence of words like ‘“12-tone,” 
“passacaglia”, “‘polymodality”, “‘sonata- 
allegro,” “chaconne.” Obviously, it is 
not classical music that is losing its ident- 


ity. 


Perhaps the most distressing aspect ot 
the trend is the unhealthy influence the 
New Academics are exerting on jazz 
appreciation. Our appreciation and 
understanding of New Orleans music 
was slowly and painfully won, and 
then only with the help of enlignten- 
ed critics, some of them conserv 
atory trained to be sure. who realized 
that New Orleans jazz was not simply 
European music, badly played. Thus 
William Russell, to whom more than 
any other we owe our insights, wrote 1n 
1944 about Jelly Roll Morton’s playing 
of “Frog-i-more,” “Jelly’s performance 
(of the trio) is a revelation of rhythmic 
variety by means of such devices as 
sh'fted accents, slight delays and antici- 
pations. Of course, to some ot our 
European-trained ‘critics’ this 1s only a 
bad performance, by a pianist unable to 
keep correct time, of a piece any third- 
grade conservatory pupil could play 
right off at sight.” 


But that was in 1944. Today we have 
Gunther Schuller, who is by way ot! 
becoming an American counterpart ot 
Andre Hodeir, explaining proudly that 
it was Duke Ellington’s music whicn 
first attracted him to jazz. because it was 
the first jazz he had heard which couwu 
be judged by exactly the same standards 
as classical music. I wish more people 
would ponder the meaning of his words. 


BOOK REVIEW 
Continued from page 26 


importance of swinging. The trend of 
thought among many jazz writers today 
undoubtedly exaggerates the importance 
of improvisation in rather an adolescent 
fashion. The amount of true improvisa- 
tion that we hear, that measures up to 
reasonably high standards, is quite small. 
There is a sense in which swing is almost 
entirely subjective, but as George Braque 
sa‘d recently: “The only valid thing in 
art is that which cannot be explained.” 
Swing is hard to explain, if not 
impossible, so... . 

The length of the foregoing should 
convey to you, I hope, that this is a 
stimulating book. If I have dwelt unduly 
on aspects with which I disagree, it is 
because so much of it is good that the 
errors are the more likely to be 
accepted. 

The forecast at the end of the book 
may well be accurate, but it saddens me: 

“The time is coming when jazz will 
receive the study it deserves, when under- 
graduates at our colleges will be able 
to take courses for credit, in American 
music (including jazz; when a course 
such as ‘The World Origins of American 
Popular Music’, for example, will be 
offered in adult education centres from 
coast to coast; when visiting lectureships 
and endowed chairs in Amer‘can mus‘c 
will be established at our leading univer- 
sities; and when an organisation such as 
the Institute of Jazz Studies, for example, 
will be able to launch a full-scale study 
of the role of jazz in Amercan civilisa- 
tion. Then jazz will no longer be the 
stepchild of the arts.” 

Then jazz will be dead, and stuffed, 
and in the museum. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 








BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas. Delaunay) — 25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy 

JAZZ JOURNAL. Back issues 1950-51 available. price 1/8d 
per copy, post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.). 


JAZZ JOURNAL. 1956 complete-bound, 35/-, post 1/6. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE from Buenos Aires. Price 9d per copy. 
PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available. price 6d 


RECORD CHANGER. 30/- per year. Latest issue (Vol. 15. 
No. 2) or back nos. available, 2/6 post free. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Earl 
Hines, Josh White. On art paper. 10d each, 2d postage. Ma 
Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. Winin 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 
Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s Blues, 3/3 
per copy, post free. 


FROM : JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.!2. 
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All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


USE OF DARKROOM AND ENLARGER REQUIRED 
EVENINGS AND WEEK-ENDS by experienced photo- 
grapher, 35mm. only. Write to T. Standish, 26, Westbourne 
Terrace, London, W.2. 


YOUNG LADY 21, wishes to correspond with anyone, any- 
where, hobbies modern jazz piano records, reading, 
practically anything. Write Jill Blackman, 32, Woodland 
Avenue, Long Riding Estate, Shenfield, Essex, England. 


BENNY GOODMAN DISCOGRAPHY — 100 only — 63 
duplicated foolscap pages—quotes English issues only— 
Index available later—4s. Od. post paid from Fry (Disco- 
graphy), 28, Glenburn Road, Kingswood, Bristol. 


TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR’ DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. — SAPPHIRE 
RECORDINGS, 195, Kings Cross Road. London, W.C.1. 


LONELINESS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage 


Partners. All districts and ages. Write for Brochure with 
actual photos to:— EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 
MANCHESTER. 
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The Swing Shop Page 


ALL WE CAN DO HERE IS TO WISH YOU 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


LET US HELP YOU TO MAKE IT SO! 


JUST A FEW SPECIALS 
DJANGO REINHARDT Mystery Pacific/A Little Love etc/Runnin’ Wild/Body & Soul/Hot 























Lips/Solitude/Tears/Rose Room/The Sheik/5 other titles 12” LP 57/6 
LIONEL HAMPTON Over the Rainbow/When You’re Smilin’/Time For Lyons/Summertime 

Reindeer/Look, Four Hands/Loch Lomond/ What’s Your Hurry? iz EP S7/6¢ 
GOLDEN GATE QRT. Go Tell It on the Mtn./Go Where I send Thee/ Amazing Grace/Joy To 

the World/When Jesus Was Born/Something Within Me/9 others 12” LP 57/6 
JIMMY, MAMA & ALONZO YANCEY Yancey Special / White Sox Stomp/Everybody’s Rag 

How Long/ Pallet on the Floor/Shave "Em Dry/Eternal Blues, etc 10° LP 39/6 
RED ALLEN (w. Parenti, Wettling etc) Frankie & Johnny / Working On a Rail Road/ City of the 

Blues/Careless Love/ Bill Bailey /Maryland, etc. 10° LP 39/6 
OMER SIMEON TRIO Grande Boubousse/Qua-ti Rhythm & Blues/Lagniappe/St. James 

Infirmary /Aunt Hagar’s Children/ Bill Bailey. etc 10° LP 39/6 
SAMMY PRICE KC STOMPERS Jonah Whales Again/ Stormy Weather/Shakin’ & Rattlin’ 

Please Don’t Talk About Me/ Walkin’ & Shoutin’, etc 10’ LP 57/6 
BUNK JOHNSON Sobbin’ BI./Shine/Sometimes My Burden/When I Leave the World/ Weary 

~ BL./ Franklin Street/ Thriller Rag/ Dusty Rag 10° LP 39/6 

INTERNATIONAL JAZZ GROUP Arvell’s Tune/Budd’s Idea/Blue Lou/Taft’s Blues/Every 

Day/Moten’s Swing/Skin Tight/Did I Remember ?, etc 12”LP 57/6 
BOBBY BYRNE/ WILL BRADLEY (w. Hucko, Freeman, Rex Stewart, etc) Muskrat R./ Basin 

Street /Rampart St. Parade/Way Down Yonder/ Milenberg/ Mandy, etc 12” LP 57/6 


THE MOST SATISFYING STOCK IN THE COUNTRY (Ask the burglars who raided the joint !) 





POETS’ CORNER ... 


In 1957, according to some hack, 

The musical approach to jazz was surely coming back. 
In 1958, 

Let’s hope we don’t have long to wait! 


Drop. line to 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 














J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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VOGUE 


THE GREATEST 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 





JAZZ 


Six Great Jazz LP's | (o 
Play in (958 





DAVE BRUBECK 
AT OBERLIN 


LAE 12048 





GRAND ENCOUNTER 


JOHN LEWIS and PERCY HEATH 
with BILL PERKINS, CHICO HAMILTON 
and JIM HALL 


LAE 12065 








EARL ‘FATHA’ HINES 
PLAYS ‘FATS’ WALLER 


LAE 12067 


CONTEMPORARY SWINGING 
SOUNDS 


SHELLY MANNE and his MEN 
LAC 12062 








THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
AT STORYVILLE 


LAE 12080 





“TO SWING OR NOT TO SWING” 


BARNEY KESSEL 
Vol. 3 


LAC 12058 





VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 


113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, SW3. 


Tel: KNI 4256/7/8/9 
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